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An article published in the Chicago Herald on April 24 states the 
dangers of the war situation as it affects schools with such clearness 


; and force that we quote the major part of the article: 
Dangers in . ‘ 7” Aen : dp Za 
me Wer England is now soberly considering her lack of foresight in 


Situation failing to guard the children of the nation at the outbreak of 
the war. Under the pressure of strong emotion school buildings 
were turned into military camps and hospitals and the teaching force was 
crippled by the loss of large numbers drawn into other forms of public service. 
Various kinds of school extension, like evening schools, medical inspection, 
dentistry, and free lunches, were either seriously curtailed or given up. The 
compulsory-education laws were relaxed. Over 150,000 children between the 
ages of eleven and thirteen were lawfully excused from school to go to work. 
Nearly 300,000 little children of kindergarten or primary age were turned 
out of school as an immediate wartime economy. Then followed the partial 
or complete breakdown of settlements and other agencies for child-welfare work. 
It will be a difficult task to gauge the results of this policy, but England 
is facing a few facts that point a warning. Juvenile delinquency in England 
has increased at least 34 per cent since the war began. 

The committee appointed to investigate the health of munition workers 
reports that working children are overtaxed and should be protected, “‘not only 
against immediate breakdown, but also against the imposition of strains that 
may stunt future growth and development.” Regardless of any other peril 
to the national life the committee recommends that children should not be 
employed at night or for more than twelve hours a day. 

For thirteen years the national child-labor committee of America has been 
active in practical measures to protect the children of the nation from the 
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recognized effects of premature labor and to raise the age of compulsory school 
attendance. Owen R. Lovejoy, as general secretary of the committee, is 
entitled to a hearing at this time. 

At the recent national conference on child labor he said: ‘‘Those of us who 
have dedicated ourselves to the protection of these defenseless ones must keep 
our heads clear and our motives unmixed, determining that, whatever happens, 
all other forms of treasure, all other forms of wealth, all other methods of 
defense, shall be sacrificed before we compel the children of America to pass 
through the fire.” 

The committee is sending forth an appeal and a warning to the citizens of 
the United States to take under serious consideration the following points: 

“‘t, Oppose all attempts to break down the school system in your vicinity 
either by relaxing enforcement of compulsory-education laws or by cutting 
down school funds. Arnold Bennett said in England under like circumstances, 
‘Education is the very last thing we ought to economize in.’ 

‘“*2. Oppose all attempts to break down the labor laws of your state either 
by giving young children special permits to work or by exempting certain 
establishments from the law limiting hours of labor. In England where they 
relaxed the enforcement of the laws they have found ‘too big a price is being 
paid for the output.’ 

“3. Support as usual local and national social agencies. Do not allow 
settlements, recreation centers, health boards, juvenile protective associations, 
child-welfare and child-labor committees, and other organizations that it has 
taken years to build up to be destroyed.” 

Is this warning premature? The fact that the appropriation for the 
enforcement of the federal child-labor law was not passed by the last Congress 
is practically unknown because thought is daily forced out of the normal and 
habitual course and focused on a single tremendous issue. In the legislatures 
of almost every state there are pending school and child-labor laws that are 
being pushed aside in the stress of the immediate need of war legislation. 

Legislators are objecting to any reminder of these facts. ‘This is no 
time,”’ they say, “to consider school and child-labor legislation.”” Yet Eng- 
land is at this moment frankly and publicly repudiating this policy as a menace 
to the national life. 

This article is a warning against the adoption of negative 
measures. Whoever closes schools or curtails their activities looks 
Positive upon education as something that can be foregone. 
Measures There is another wholly different attitude which ought 
Necessary to be assumed. It is the attitude which we assume 
toward the food supply. We must speed up the machinery of good 
production so as to produce food in greater abundance because it is 
an absolute necessity and because other countries less well condi- 
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tioned than we are are depending on us for the reconstruction which 
is to follow the war. So also with education. It is an absolute 
necessity. We must increase rather than decrease our efforts to 
produce effective results. 

For example, the suggestion has been made in several quarters 
that schools close so that pupils—even pupils in the elementary 
Do Not schools—may work on farms. It is perfectly clear on 
Relax a moment’s reflection that if children are to be pro- 
Supervision ductive they will need supervision; and if farms are 
to yield as much as possible, there must be an application of the 
highest available intelligence in their cultivation. If farming is to 
be properly carried on, it must be organized as an extension of the 
educational system, not as a rival to it. Boys and girls under 
proper supervision can be guided in ways of industry and economy, 
but these highest virtues of training can be secured only by educa- 
tional methods; they will not come by chance and they will not 
come by throwing off all the public provision for child supervision. 
In England and Germany alike the disturbed conditions have gone 
to the very roots of family life and personal conduct. 

In a special bulletin on this matter the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor makes the following statement: 

Thousands of children besides war orphans and refugees 
have been directly affected by the war, according to reports 
from belligerent countries which have come to the Children’s 
Bureau of the United States Department of Labor. Jtvenile 
delinquency has increased, more children have been employed under adverse 
conditions, special measures have been necessary to protect the health of 
mothers and babies, and home life has been broken up by the increased employ- 
ment of mothers. 

A preliminary survey of the foreign material emphasizes the importance 
of a strict enforcement of all child-labor and school-attendance laws and a 
generous development of infant-welfare work by public and private agencies. 
The Children’s Bureau of the Department suggests that a well-planned Baby 
Week will be more valuable this year than ever before and will gladly send its 
bulletin of directions for Baby-Week Campaigns to any address. 

To those who are especially interested in working children, the Bureau’s 
new report on the Employment-Certificate System in New York State will 
show certain points which are essential if an age limit for children’s work is to 
be effective. 


Statements of 
the Depart- 
ment of Labor 
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The best course to follow is that adopted by Indianapolis, 
Atlanta, Louisville, and a number of other cities, which have 
Some of the  2PPointed teachers for the summer to extend the edu- 
Steps Which cational opportunities offered children rather than 
Can beTaken curtail these opportunities. It is to be hoped that 
other cities will see the importance of doing more than ever before. 
Let the children prepare for later life in a systematic, intelligent 
way. They must not be made to carry the nation’s burden until 
they are prepared. The real problem of the moment is to give 
them their preparation as soon as possible, conducting, if need be, 
all-year schools. 

Some departments are fortunate because they can contribute 
directly to material preparedness. The home-economics depart- 
ments in schools can do invaluable service by teaching how to pre- 
serve food. Every board of education ought to organize night 
classes in various forms of preserving, and the girls ought to be 
instructed in these lines. Especially will it be necessary for pre- 
serving without sugar or tin or glass to become a common art. 
This requires skill above the ordinary kind of canning, but it is 
entirely possible. 

The commercial departments in schools can help in response to 
such demands as those stated in the announcement from the Civil 
Service Commission published on another page of this issue. 

The manual-training departments and the nature-study depart- 
ments should do much in teaching use and economy of material. 

Other departments, especially those dealing with literary sides 
of the course of study, may seem for the moment to be less imme- 
diately useful, but the teachers in charge of these 


Increased ‘ 
Efficiency in All departments should devote themselves no less vigor- 
Lines ously than do the teachers in the technical depart- 


ments to the business of promoting national efficiency by carrying 
on the work of the schools at a higher level and with more than the 
usual energy. Reading may not always stand out as the most 
important of human activities, but the democracy for which our 
nation has taken its stand depends today and tomorrow on the 
ability of our people to think independently and to get their ideas 
each for himself. 
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Finally, it is one of the clearest lessons of the war that when 
it is all over there will be everywhere more free education, more of 
Oni = ™ opportunity for every class, more demand for 
for General training and for intelligent skill and wisdom to 
Improvement guide in the ways of peaceful reconstruction. If the 
United States is to play a worthy part in that later, more hopeful 
task, every school officer must be prepared to contribute to a school 
organization that is purged of waste and error and is at its maximum 
of effectiveness in method and achievement. 


The Bureau of Education issues the following bulletin, which the 
Journal is glad to reproduce, especially because of the wholesome 


Sumaieny 0 attitude which is exhibited toward broader school 


Vocational interests. The recognition of industrial education as 
Education a part of general education is encouraging and we 


believe the most promising advance which has been made as a 
result of the recent years of discussion: 

A review of vocational education for the year is afforded by the following 
condensed summary of the most significant features which have been noted as 
indicating the directions in which progress is taking place. (See 1916 Report 
of the Commissioner of Education, Vol. I, chap. viii.) 

1. In place of the conception of vocational education as a comparatively 
simple matter which prevailed a few years ago, there is an evident tendency to 
see in it a very complex problem, for the solution of which there must be much 
patient investigation and the cordial co-operation of all possible educational 
and social agencies. 

2. There appears to be a growing recognition of the fact that vocational 
education will not of itself solve all the problems of life or of vocation, but that 
it must take its part as an essential part of a complete plan of education that 
provides for all legitimate interests and activities of the individual. 

3. There has been almost unprecedented interest in the proposed federal 
aid for vocational education; it is doubtful if any other educational bill before 
Congress ever attracted an equal amount of popular attention. 

4. The serious objections urged against vocational education have been 
stated in somewhat more definite and tangible form, and the answers to these 
objections suggested. 

5. There has been noticeably less interest in the unit-versus-dual-control 
controversy, the preponderance of opinion appearing to be against the organi- 
zation of special independent boards for the control of vocational education. 

6. In the states which have organized departments for the promotion of 
vocational education on a state-wide basis, the greatest progress noted during 
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the year appears to have been in the development of the day continuation 
school for young employed workers. 

7. Recognition of the importance of proper machinery for insuring a supply 
of adequately trained teachers, including an effective plan of certification, is 
gradually making itself felt, though there still remains much ground to be 
traversed. 

8. The emphasis on language work in vocational schools and the high 
grade of results of such work as exhibited in numerous school papers and 
magazines, written, edited, and printed by students, afford ample evidence 
that the cultural possibilities of vocational education are not being neglected, 
and that the necessity of a thorough grounding in the fundamentals of education 
is clearly recognized. 

g. In the vocational-guidance field the important progress of the year has 
been a further development of interest on the part of the public school and 
the resulting beginnings of modification of school methods and courses of study. 

10. In convention deliberations and in magazine articles there has been 
increasing emphasis on the significance of art in industry and on the great 
importance of more adequate attention to this matter in all plans for education. 

11. Within the past year or two there have been several notable instances 
of the employment of a trained director, with instructions to make a careful 
in con- 
trast with what has been a rather common practice in other types of school 





study of conditions before buildings or courses of study are planned 


in the past, namely, to erect and equip the building and then seek a principal. 

12. The extension of the survey idea to the field of state-wide investigations, 
in which the Bureau of Education has done pioneer work, has for the first time 
been applied to a state-wide vocational-education survey in Indiana, where a 
study has been inaugurated by a group of agencies working in co-operation. 

13. There has been much discussion, as well as actual development, in the 
field of so-called prevocational education. 

14. There has been a notable development of new types of work in the 
manual-training shops, in the effort to meet the demand for courses that shall 
be more practical and that shall have more real value in preparing the way for 
specific industrial education. 

15. There has been a noticeable tendency in the direction of a more sym- 
pathetic and sane appraisal of the values of the manual arts in the public school 
on the part of the partisans of so-called real vocational education. 


Greatly increased demands for stenographers and typists in the 
United States Government service at Washington, D.C., owing to 
Announcement the present emergency, require frequent examinations. 
of the Federal Appointments in large numbers are to be made as 
Civil Service soon as eligibles are available. It is the manifest 
aereenmens duty of citizens with this special knowledge to use it 
at this time where it will be of most value to the government. 
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For the present, examinations for the Departmental Service, for 
both men and women, will be held every Tuesday in four hundred 
of the principal cities of the United States, and applications may 
be filed with the Commission at Washington, D.C., at any time. 

The entrance salary ranges from $900 to $1,200 a year. 
Advancement of capable employees is reasonably rapid. 

Applicants must have reached their eighteenth birthday on the 
date of the examination. 

The government service offers a desirable field to bright and 
ambitious persons. 

For full information in regard to the scope and character of the 
examination and for application forms address the U.S. Civil 
Service Commission, Washington, D.C., or the Secretary of the 
U.S. Civil Service Board of Examiners at any of the following- 
named cities: Boston, Mass.; New York, N.Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Atlanta, Ga.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Chicago, Il.; St. Paul, Minn.; 
St. Louis, Mo.; New Orleans, La.; Seattle, Wash.; San Francisco, 
Cal.; Honolulu, Hawaii; and San Juan, Porto Rico. 


The great cost of our public educational system is continually 
borne in on the careful observer. The following announcement 
State Survey Presents at the same time clear evidence that the 
to Promote burden of taxation for education and also evidence 


Efficiency and that economies can be intelligently sought rather than 


E m ° ° ° 
siaidtiead demanded in a wholly arbitrary fashion: 


Declaring that better educational results can be secured in California for 
the money now expended in that department of government, and that an 
attempt will be made to demonstrate the fact, the Taxpayers’ Association of 
California has announced the creation by the Association of a special Bureau 
of Educational Investigation, which will immediately undertake a thorough 
analytical survey on a state-wide basis. 

Under the general supervision of the director of the Association, the work 
will be conducted by Wilford E. Talbert, who for the past three years has been 
director of reference and research of the Oakland public schools. The services 
of Professor Ellwood P. Cubberley, head of the Department of Education at 
Leland Stanford Junior University, as consulting expert, also have been secured. 

In announcing the creation of the new bureau and the work it is to do, 
Director Clark gave out the following statement: 

“The Taxpayers’ Association of California exists for the purpose of elimi- 
nating waste and promoting greater efficiency in the administration of public 
affairs. Asa part of its operating program it will attempt to show the business 
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men and taxpayers of California how they can get better educational results 
for the money spent. Educational leaders for many years have been demand- 
ing changes for the better, but either have achieved no results or else have had 
to be satisfied with so many compromises that it is generally admitted that 
the highest efficiency is not being obtained even with the large amount of 
money now being spent. The direct object of the new bureau will be to show 
the men who pay the bills that the principles of good school administration 
are fundamentally related to the cash drawer and the pocketbook. 

“The Association has no ax to grind in this or in any other matter and 
no reason for wanting to show up bad conditions. The men who have caused 
the California state school system to be ranked as among the best in the country 
are entitled to profound respect. Even they, however, will not contend that 
great improvement cannot be made in the business management and conduct 
of school affairs. If the Bureau of Educational Investigation selects any city 
or county as a base of operations, it will be because a beginning must be made 
somewhere. It is hoped that the Association and its Bureau will have the 
hearty co-operation of public officials throughout the state.”’ 


The Illinois legislature passed the new school law for Chicago 
and the governor signed it immediately. It was passed as an 


ici emergency measure and at once became the law 
icago’s 


School Law  20Verning the schools. 


It is difficult to predict just what course events 
will take. The disadvantage of going to press two weeks before 
the Journal is issued is keenly felt by one who has to write about 
a situation which is moving as fast as this. 

Up to date the mayor, acting under the new law, has nominated 
Mr. Jacob Loeb, the president of the present Board, for membership 
in the new Board. The nomination was put over. This action on 
the part of the mayor is significant, because the Supreme Court of 
the state has just rendered a decision which holds the so-called first 
Loeb rule, aimed at the Teachers Federation, to be valid. This 
rule was passed by the Board during the first term of Mr. Loeb. 

The decision recognizes the powers of the Board in the most 
unequivocal terms as follows: 


The Board has the absolute right to decline to employ or to 


Decision re-employ any applicant for any reason whatever or for no 
Regarding reason at all. The Board is responsible for its action only 
Employment of to the people of the city from whom, through the mayor, the 
Teachers members have received their appointments. 


It is no infringement upon the constitutional rights of any- 
one for the Board to decline to employ him as a teacher in the schools, and it is 
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immaterial whether the reason for the refusal to employ him is because the 
applicant is married or unmarried, is of fair complexion, is dark, is or is not a 
member of a trade union, or whether no reason is given for such refusal. 

The Board is not bound to give any reason for its action. It is free to 
contract with whomsoever it chooses. Questions of policy are solely for the 
determination of the Board, and when they have once been determined by it 
the courts will not inquire into their propriety. 


The Teachers Federation sees in this ruling and in the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Loeb for the new Board indication that there is a deter- 
Federation is ination on the part of the mayor to destroy the 
Active inthe Federation. The City Council, which must confirm 
City Council the mayor’s nomination, has accordingly been ap- 
pealed to and there is promise that before the new Board is actually 
appointed there will be further controversy. The new Board under 
the law is a board of eleven. The present membership of the old 
Board is nineteen and it appears that the old Board holds over 
until the new Board is appointed. 

The teachers have gained permanent tenure ‘‘under rules of the 
Board concerning conduct and efficiency.”’ When the bill was first 
introduced, the teachers were asked by their friends what the phrase 
“‘under the rules of the Board”’ might mean, but they were at that 
time optimistic about the outcome. 

The new law creates a business manager co-ordinate in power 
with the superintendent. Indeed, if the new Board so wills, the 
business manager can in reality supersede the super- 
intendent in a number of important matters. Here 
again the friends.of the bill before it became a law 
promised that Board rules would put matters to rights even where 
the law seemed a little weak. 

Thus Chicago starts on a series of experiments in school govern- 
ment. On the dark side of the picture are evidences that the bitter 
Experiments in COMtroversy is to goon and on. On the bright side is 
School the fact that the superintendent is to have a term of 
Management four years. There are other favorable indications. 
Chicago has become aware of its school system. Several organiza- 
tions have been brought into being by the discussions of the past 
eight months which promise to help the new Board find a better 
way. The Board is smaller than before, which is good. On the 


Business 
Manager 
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whole, something has probably been gained, and there is a possi- 
bility at least of radical changes for the better if the right kind of 
board is appointed. 


The Republican of Salt Lake City prints two items regarding 

the junior high school in and near Salt Lake City. 
That the junior-high-school system has proven a success is 
A Successful the report of a special committee submitted to the board of 
Junior High = education of the Granite School District. 
School The movement for a junior high school was begun over a 
year ago by the superintendent, who perfected the plans for 
the reorganization of the district, which includes Garfield, Magna, Holliday, 
Granger, and the Granite high school. 

“We believe the break from the traditional form of elementary-school 
organization,” says the report, “‘to be a consistent step in educational progress; 
that it is fundamentally correct. It is a factor in the unification of the educa- 
tional system. It gives pupils of the junior high school opportunity for a closer 
relation with existing social life. It creates new ideals and affords a greater 
variety of stimuli, increasing the potential of a more varied product by giving 
consideration to the individual differences of its charges. 

“We have found the plan of organization practical. Departmental work 
has increased the efficiency of the teachers’ efforts, with a corresponding 
reaction from the pupils. 

“The attitude of the physical ‘misfit’ is different in junior high school. 
He has increased opportunities to find himself. Students as a whole look 
further forward than to the end of the former eighth-grade milestone, and, 
becoming familiar with secondary-school organization, customs and manners, 
are stimulated to go farther in school life. 

“We appreciate the support given the junior-high-school movement by its 
patrons, deeming that a factor of its approval by the pupils. 

“We believe the junior high school has won recognition on its merit, and 
we are in full accord with the approval given by the leading educators of 
America of this movement. We therefore commend the step taken in our 
school reorganization and give it our hearty indorsement.”’ 


Recognition of the practical utility of junior high schools in the system of: 
public education grows with the extension of what was vigorously opposed in 
the beginning as a useless departure. 

Two such intermediate schools are in operation in this city, and none had 
thought to question seriously their effectiveness as part of the city’s educational 
work. 

But a point is brought out in a report just submitted by a special committee 
after a survey of the Granite district that deserves a word of emphasis because 
of its thorough practicability. It is that observation that it leads pupils to 
‘“‘look further forward than to the end of the former eighth-grade milestone, 
and, becoming familiar with secondary-school organization, customs, and man- 
ners, [they] are stimulated to go farther in school life.” 

An indorsement like that cannot fail to impress the board of the Granite 
School District favorably. 
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Written material.—The purpose of written expression in history 
study is fivefold: to get a better organization of a topic, to make a 
more vivid impression, to motivate the studying of a topic, to 
organize certain definite statements, and to summarize. 

Compositions on such subjects as “‘ Why the Appalachian Moun- 
tains Were a Barrier to Westward Expansion,” or “Why the 
Admission of Missouri Was Such a Problem” are written for the 
first reason. A written exposition of a topic tends to clarify it and 
to relate causes and results better than oral composition. 

In the study of the causes and the feeling that led to the Revo- 
lutionary War the class is divided into two groups, one represent- 
ing colonists and the other Englishmen living in London. The 
colonists and their London friends write each other letters justify- 
ing their positions and acts. This makes the children more fully 
aware that there are two sides to the question. 

In topics where the child is likely not to get the historical value 
of the work done by an individual, such as in the story of Daniel 
Boone, it is well to have the unit finished by requiring the pupil to 
write a summary of the services rendered to the country. This 
leaves the final impression of a few big accomplishments for which 
such a life stands. In order to make the written work a real expres- 
sion of the children’s thoughts and impressions, the choice of the 
kind of theme is often left to the individuals in the class. Stories of 
imaginary adventures or experiences are written, as well as poems 
627 
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and short dramatizations. The class is often required to answer 
questions in writing. This is entirely independent work: The 
training lies in the pupil’s studying the question until he under- 
stands it, and then writing the answer as a concise definite state- 
ment of fact. 

Historical reports and their value—-One of the important 
activities of the work in history is the preparation of reports. 
The main value of such work is the social responsibility that is 
placed on the individual child to do a piece of work so well that 
other children may benefit by it. Other values which result are, 
first, the research spirit engendered by the collecting of material; 
second, the organization that comes in getting this material ready 
for presentation; third, the preparation of pictures, diagrams, or 
maps for illustration; and fourth, the clear presentation before 
an audience, which may be the class or the children in the school 
assembly. 

These reports are of two forms, the written and the oral. The 
oral is the more desirable as it teaches the valuable lesson of con- 
centration in speaking and encourages the habit of forming correct 
sentences and avoiding the ‘‘run on”’ sentence and the ‘‘ whys” and 
“‘wells.”” Oral composition is carried on throughout the grades. 
By the time the child has reached the upper grades he has become 
accustomed to speaking before an audience and has developed a 
control in speech that is of great value to him. 

These reports may be made a motive for studying a topic. 
When the report is to be given before the school assembly, the 
motive for study is especially strong. Reports are required in the 
general review. 

Often a question not in the direct line of thought arises in class. 
The question may be turned over to a child, and a report given later 
before the class. ; 

The use of maps, diagrams, graphs, and pictures.—In addition to 
the reproduction of maps for definiteness, the child is also expected 
to indicate on maps certain kinds of history information. Examples 
of this are the mapping of the coastwise trade and the trade between 
England and her colonies, and the child’s idea of how Congress 
could settle the question of slavery in the Mexican cession. 
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Diagrams are also useful in expression. Original diagrams of a 
New England town, a Virginia plantation, or the plantations along 
rivers in the South help children to record very definitely their ideas 
about these topics. 

As the making of graphs has been taught in the sixth-grade 
arithmetic course, in the seventh grade it is possible to use this 
means of comparison. Graphs showing the increase of railway 
mileage are made and used in explanation. Fluctuations in immi- 
gration are graphed, causing the question immediately to arise, 
What caused these variations? Conditions in the old countries 
which start emigration, conditions in this country which attract 
the immigrants, and conditions which discourage immigration are 
thus studied and analyzed. Other graphs are made to show terri- 
torial growth and increase in wealth, imports, exports, and urban 
population. 

The projecting lantern is the best means which has been found 
for putting a picture before a class for study. 

Another valuable kind of work is the making of illustrative 
pictures by the children. This is done in the art period (see Course 
of Study in Art). For the composite pictures the children make a 
list of things which are to be included in the pictures. They then 
go to the library or to the museum to get their material. Such 
pictures are often made to illustrate a talk given before the school 
assembly. 

Civic content and the arousing of civic interest.—While this course 
in American life is essentially historical, yet the civic element is 
important and dominates much of it. One influence which is 
especially social in effect is the way the child learns to use history 
material. While the learning of facts is important, the main value 
lies in the use of such facts. The pupil is encouraged to do inde- 
pendent thinking, to cull over with a questioning attitude reasons 
and effects, and to form his own judgments. One who has trained 
himself to think has taken a long step toward becoming a socially 
efficient individual. 

This civic element is also shown in other ways: by the study of 
community life in the pioneer settlements of New England, Ken- 
tucky and Ohio, and the Far West; by the study of factors which 
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enter into the development of larger communities; by a civic 
approach to the study of a historical problem; and by the com- 
parison of past problems and situations with those of today. 

In the study of pioneer communities the child gets ideas of social 
life in elemental aspects. The pioneer goes out into the wilderness 
and establishes a home. Soon other families come and a group is 
formed. These people have responsibilities toward each other. 
There must be protection, which is secured in two ways—by having 
rules or laws which every one must obey and by organizing defense 
against common foes. In the building up of a community new 
needs arise which must be satisfied. So long as the individual does 
his part and aids in the developing of the community, the com- 
munity is a successful one. Other communities are formed by 
groups of people who migrate from an older section to a newer one. 
The requirements for such a settlement are generally definite; thus 
the natural elements which make a successful community are also 
added. 

Another idea which is brought out clearly is the part that the 
organized government has toward these smaller communities. 
The comparison between the first settlements in Kentucky under 
the Transylvania Company and those in Ohio where there was 
supervision from the government shows the benefits that are derived 
from such a source. 

The study of such problems as the development of transpor- 
tation and the westward expansion of slavery develops the thought 
of larger community interests. This is important, for through 
such study the child understands the relation of large communities 
to one another and the bonds that unite this country into an 
economic and social unit. 

By going from the present to the past, the child takes up the 
study of a topic or problem from a viewpoint that has been estab- 
lished by the conditions of the present situation. This gives him a 
stability in his work and connects the past with the present in a way 
which emphasizes the development. This idea of development 
makes the meaning of present situations much deeper and richer. 
It also makes for flexible thinking and prepares the child for 
independent application. 
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This ,application comes in many interesting ways, especially 
when there is informal discussion. In such discussions the child is 
really testing his views by referring to the judgment of the class. 
The seventh-grade child is eager to do this, as it gives him an 
opportunity to express what he himself believes. 

These informal discussions cannot be forced or definitely 
planned by the teacher, but she must be watchful for evidence on 
the part of a class, or a few members, of a desire to link the history 
with its present situation. Thereafter her part must be to keep 
the discussion to the point, not to let it become too incoherent, to 
see that it is a class exercise, and if need be to direct further study 
to clear up ignorance, or wrong ideas, which generally are the result 
of ignorance. 

The discussion of slavery always leads to the question of the 
negro in society today. An ‘intelligent seventh-grade class has 
enough of the conventional ideas to furnish a basis for some good, 
clear thinking and a reaction to some of the more significant ideas 
that the teacher may add as facts or as questions. Another sub- 
ject which arouses discussion and promotes, through interest, the 
study of its development to the present time, is the formation of 
the Republican party. 

The course ends with the study of two definite civic problems 
(see ‘Method of procedure’’). It is important that the pupil 
finish the work with the idea that the present conditions require 
study, and that they cannot be thoroughly understood out of their 
relation to the past. 


OUTLINE OF SUBJECT-MATTER 
GRADE VI 
I. Brief review of the period of exploration and the territorial claims made 
by the European nations 
II. Colonization of Virginia: 


A. Conditions leading to colonization 
1. Growth of wool industry in England and results 


2. Disbanding of soldiers and results 

3. An age of adventure; Sir Francis Drake 

4. Desire of younger sons of nobility and gentlemen of small fortune 
for fame and wealth 
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5. Fishing industry on the coast of Newfoundland 
6. Jealousy of Spain 
7. Desire of the principal European nations to find the northwest 
passage 
B. Beginnings of colonization 
1. First attempts 
a) Sir Walter Raleigh, his motives and his attempts 
2. Settlement of Jamestown 
a) Formation of business companies for profit 
b) Motives in coming to Virginia 
c) Geography of Virginia; fertility of the lowlands, the fall line 
the piedmont region backed by the heavily wooded mountains 
the broad, embayed rivers deep enough for ships, and the coast 
line 
d) Character of colonists 
e) Struggles of the first few years 
f) Growing of tobacco with good financial returns 


C. Effects of tobacco culture on the Virginia colony 
1. Tobacco as a product 
a) Great demand in England 
b) Conditions of growth 
1) Fertility of soil 
2) Moisture 
3) Exhaustion of soil 
c) Conditions of exportation 
1) Waterways leading to plantations 
2) Individual ports 
. Results 
a) Extensive plantations with frontage on rivers 
b) Need of many unskilled laborers who could stand humid climate; 


NS 


slave labor profitable 

c) Few towns 

d) Manufacturing late in developing 

e) Few good roads 

f) Development of social cleavage 

g) Effect on government 

h) Effect on manner of living 
D. Life on the plantation 

1. The plantation 

a) Location and size 

b) Manor house and surroundings, interior, furniture and house- 
hold articles, and slave quarters 
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2. Industries on the plantation 
a) How carried on 
3. Social life of the Virginians 
a) Education, religion, customs, amusements, wearing apparel, etc. 
b) Relation to England 
4. Results of manner of living 
a) Community life lacking 
b) No public education 
c) Little community religious life — 
d) Government in control of rich planters 
e) Pronounced division into social classes 
. Characteristics of Virginians which developed from their manner of 
living 


wn 


Note.—Comparison made with life in New England later in the course. 


III. Colonization of New England: 
A. Religious conditions in England 
B. The Pilgrims 
1. Motive for leaving England; motives for coming to America 
2. Geography of the region in which they settled 
3. Conditions they had to face 
a) Hardships 
b) Indians 
c) Building their homes 
d) Getting food 
4. Biography: Governor Bradford; Captain Miles Standish 
C. The coming of the Puritans 
1. Reasons for leaving England; distinction between Pilgrims and 
Puritans 
2. Location: Salem, 1629; Boston, 1630 
a) Geography of region 
D. The New England town 
1. Reasons for forming towns 
a) Church 
b) Protection 
2. Combinations of farm life and town life 
3. Town government 
a) Church membership 
b) Duties of town government 
4. Formation of new towns 
a) Reasons 
b) Results 
. Effects of town life on the people 


wn 
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E. Life in New England 
1. Manner of living 
a) Work, play, church customs, schools, wearing apparel, and food 
2. New England houses 
a) Early crude ones 
b) Later Colonial ones 
c) Furniture 
d) Lighting and heating 
3. Occupations 
a) What occupations would be developed, due to geographic 
conditions 
b) How such occupations were carried on 
c) Development of domestic manufacturing 
4. Comparison with life in Virginia 
F. Characteristics of the people of New England which developed from 
their manner of living 
1. Comparison with characteristics of Virginians 


IV. New France: 
A. Geography of the region claimed and settled by France, and the 
important controls 
B. Motives for colonization 
C. Occupations 
1. Fishing 
a) Extent of fishing industry; reasons 
b) Geography of Grand Banks and other fishing regions 
2. Fur trading 
a) Reasons for its importance 
b) Conditions contributing to excellence of furs and to thriving 
fur trade 
D. Life in New France 
1. Life of the fur trader and coureur-de-bois 
2. Life of the French missionary 
a) His training 
b) His life as a missionary 
c) His life as an explorer 
3. Government in New France 
4. Characteristics developed from the manner of living 
E. Explorers in the Mississippi valley 
1. Marquette and Joliet 
2. La Salle 
F. Comparison of the French and the English colonies in America 
1. Extent of territory 
2. Population 
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3. Relations with the Indians 
4. Military strength 
5. Government 
G. The French and Indian War 
1. Causes 
a) Conflict inevitable because of the English expansion into the 
Ohio valley 
2. Comparison of strength of the French and the English 
3. Geographic controls in the war 
4. Results of the war 


V. Further development of the colonies: 
A. Brief survey of the other English colonies 
B. Migrations of Scotch-Irish and Germans 
1. Qualities as pioneers 
C. Westward extension of the frontier 
D. Conditions and means of transportation 


VI. The Revolutionary War: 
A. Relations between England and her colonies 
1. Colonial trade 
a) The development of trade by the colonies 
b) Restrictions of the trade 
1) Reasons why England made these restrictions 
2) Attitude of the colonists 
2. Colonial acts passed by Parliament 
a) The reasons why England needed money 
b) Acts: what they were; why passed; objections 
c) Feeling between England and colonies developed from these 
conditions 
1) Sympathetic attitude of some of the statesmen of England 
contrasted with the intolerant attitude of the King and his 
followers 
2) Growth of unity in the colonies 
B. The War 
1. Summary of causes 
2. Campaigns 
a) Around Boston; British obliged to leave because of the superior 
position of American troops 
b) Around New York; British plans to hold Hudson River and 
Mohawk River fail because of the capture and surrender of 
Burgoyne 
c) In the south; siege of Yorktown and its great strategic success; 
surrender of Cornwallis 
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C. Declaration of Independence 
1. Causes of the change in the purpose of the war 
2. The declaration, a document setting forth to the world the reasons 
why the colonies should separate from Great Britain and set up 
their own government 
D. Aid received in the war 
1. From France 
2. From individuals 
E. Washington, commander-in-chief of the American armies 
1. His life and training before the war 
2. Characteristics shown by the war 
3. His services to his country 
F. Results 
1. Independence acknowledged 
2. Boundaries of the United States 


G. Problems the new government had to solve 


Bibliography for Children . 
(The numbers refer to sections in the outline.) 
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See bibliography in fifth-grade outline. 
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GRADE VII 
I. Geography of the region called the United States in 1783: 


A. The Atlantic coastal plain where most of the people were living. 


living there 
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B. The Appalachian Mountain system, the “barrier’’ to movement west- 
ward; ranges, valleys, gaps 

C. The region west of the mountains, with conditions which produced a 
wonderful hunting-ground 


II. Crossing the Appalachian barrier: 
A. Daniel Boone as a typical settler 
i. 
2. 


Life as a boy on the Pennsyivania frontier 

Journey through the “great valley” to North Carolina. Why did 
the family seek new homes far to the southwest instead of in the 
nearer western country ? 


. Building the home; manner of life on the “‘border”’ 
. The frontier fort, or the “forted village”’ 
. Boone in Braddock’s campaign met John Finley and learned of 


the wonderful hunting-grounds in Kentucky 


. Attempted to reach Kentucky; Cumberland Gap 
. Watauga 
. September, 1773, formation of a party to settle in Kentucky; 


trouble with Indians 


. Lord Dunmore’s war; the battle of the Great Kanawha 
. Treaty; organization of the Transylvania Company by Colonel 


Richard Henderson 

a) Land secured by a treaty with the Cherokees, 1775 

b) Boone’s commission “‘to make a path through the forest to the 
Kentucky River and establish a capital for the new colony” 

c) Selection of a site and building of the fort named Boonesborough 

d) Surveying; result today of the method used 

e) May, 1775; organization of “the earliest form of government 

in the region west of the Alleghanies” 

Experiences in the Revolutionary War 


va 


f 


— 


. Boone’s capture by the Shawnees; adoption into the tribe; escape 


a) The siege of Boonesborough 


. Summary 


a) Boone’s services to the United States 
b) Boone’s services to the people who were to inhabit the Northwest 
Territory 


B. Growth of settlement in Kentucky; the settlement of Tennessee, and 
the conquest of the Northwest Territory 


Conditions 

a) The settlers provided for their own defense 
b) They made their own surveys 

c) They made their own government 


. James Robertson and the Cumberland settlement 


a) A pioneer in North Carolina, he set out in 1770 to find a home 
beyond the mountain wall 

















































B. 


. Plan of the ‘‘Seven Ranges’ 


F. 
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b) In 1771 he moved his family to the Watauga (the year Boone 
returned from hunting in Kentucky) 

c) Robertson’s house on the Watauga (contrasted with other log 
cabins) 

d) Treaty with the Cherokees to secure a right to the land (com- 

pared with Henderson’s treaty) 

In 1779, via Cumberland Gap and the Wilderness Road, Robert- 

son sought a new home on the Cumberland River 

f) The journey to the new home 

g) Conditions to be met and how they were met 

h) Establishment of trade with Spaniards on lower Mississippi 


wa 


e 


—— 
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3. George Rogers Clark 


a) A pioneer in Kentucky 
b) Clark’s plan to capture the Illinois country for Virginia 
c) Preparation 
d) The route followed and the difficulties encountered 
e) The capture of Kaskaskia, Cahokia, and Vincennes 
f) Result of Clark’s campaign 
4. Summary 
a) The work of the pioneer in the Revolutionary War 
b) Our first public domain 


III. The Northwest Territory: 
A. 


Public domain founded by the transfer to Congress of the land claims 
of the rival states; ordinance of 1787; brief study of Federal Con- 
vention 

Necessity of government survey to prepare to sell this land 

1. Contrast with methods used in Kentucky and Tennessee 


. Organization of the surveying party 


’ 


. Formation of the Ohio Company 


1. Membership 

2. Purpose 

3. Purchase of land 

Journey of first band of settlers 
1. Route 

2. Manner of traveling 

3. Length of journey 

4. Hardships 


. Founding of Marietta 


1. Significance of name 
2. Reason for location 
3. Laying out of the settlement 
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Mounds of Marietta 
Celebration of July 4, 1788 

The Campus Martius, contrasted with forts on the Kentucky 
frontier 

The government under the ordinance of 1787 


H. Indian trouble in the Northwest Territory 


Cause 

Efforts of British to secure the Ohio River as their boundary 

Governor Harmar’s attempt at conquest; failure; effect on Indians 

Governor St. Clair’s attempt and failure; Washington’s notifica- 

tion and the reaction 

Wayne’s expedition 

a) Composition of his army 

b) Preparation for the attack 

c) The advance compared with St. Clair’s 

d) Building of Forts Recovery and Defiance 

e) The attack, forty minutes needed to undo the work which had 
consumed two years 

f) The treaty of 1795 

g) Effect upon settlement in the Northwest 

h) Settlement of Cleveland; rapid survey of how it differed from 

Marietta 

Conditions compared with those in Kentucky and Tennessee 

1) The government of the United States aided in conquering 
the Indians 

2) The United States government surveyed the territory 

3) The United States organized and carried on the government 


s. 


IV. Trade in the West: 
A. Improvements in farming conditions caused a need for a market 


The natural market point, New Orleans 


. Difficulties in reaching it 

. Difficulties in returning; routes 

. Hostility of Spain 

. Attitude of the United States government toward the needs of the 


West 
Spain’s effort to divide the West and East 
Pinckney’s treaty; Jay’s treaty 


B. The Louisiana Purchase, to gain control of the market point 


Desire of the United States to own the mouth of the Mississippi 
River 


. Method of buying the land 
. Napoleon’s startling offer to sell the whole territory; reasons 
. Price paid 


Formal transfer to the United States at New Orleans 
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C. The steamboat, an aid to trade 
1. Problem in invention; to use steam in place of wind- or man-power; 
solved by 
a) Rumsey (1784-87) used steam to force water which was 
admitted at the bow and forced out at the stern 
b) Fitch (1786-90) used steam to move oars 
c) Fulton (1807) used steam to move oars fastened to an axle which 
formed a paddle wheel 
1) The Clermont 
2) Reception of the steamboat by the public; letters read which 
were written by Fulton and by eyewitnesses of the trial trip 
of the Clermont 
3) Effect of the steamboat upon New Orleans’ growth 


wa Naa 


D. Beginnings of trouble with commerce; War of 1812 
1. Privileges of a neutral nation as defined by Great Britain 
2. Trouble between France and England crippled the commerce of 
the United States 


3. Impressment explained by extracts from impressed sailors’ letters 
4. The embargo 
5. Declaration of war made by Congress; Calhoun and Madison 
6. Lines of attack 
a) Great Lakes 
1) Massacre at Fort Dearborn 
2) Perry’s victory on Lake Erie which saved the Northwest; 
Clark, Wayne, Perry, the trio who won and saved the North- 
west Territory for the United States 
b) Sea coast 
1) Baltimore; writing of “Star Spangled Banner” 
2) Burning of Washington 
c) The mouth of the Mississippi River 
1) Battle of New Orleans fought after the treaty was signed 
d) Naval battles 
1) Constitution and Guerriere 
7. Results 


E. The Cumberland Road 
1. (1) Location; (2) sources of money to build it; (3) plan of con- 
struction; (4) tools used; (5) effect on the price in the West of 
articles purchased on the Atlantic Coast 
F. The Erie Canal ; 
1. Topics as in E; ceremony on completing the canal 4 
G. The railroad 
1. Baltimore’s need for an easy route to the West 
2. Laying the cornerstone of the railroad, July 4, 1828 
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. Power; the kind of train; coaches; dangers 

. Race between Peter Cooper’s “‘Tom Thumb” and a horse 

. The influence of these conventions was to revolutionize transpor- 
tation and complete the unification of the North; biographies of 
Henry Clay, Robert Fulton, Peter Cooper; political ideas; ‘Inter- 
national improvements at the nation’s expense”’ 


nan > w 


V. Influence of cotton upon westward expansion: 
A. 


History of cotton culture in the United States 

1. Revolutionary times 

2. Development of upland cotton culture 

3. Effect upon the cotton industry of the invention in 1764 of the 
spinning jenny; 1785, the power loom; and 1793, the cotton gin. 
A united South with slave labor. Cotton was king. ‘‘The expan- 
sion of cotton-planting transformed the energies of the South, 
extended her activities into the newer regions of the Gulf, and gave 
a new life to the decaying institutions of slavery”’ 


. The Missouri Compromise was adopted to maintain a balance of 


power in Congress 

1. Organization of Congress 

2. Condition of slavery in the North; in the South 

3. Terms of the Compromise 

4. Jefferson considered the Compromise as the “‘ Knell of the Union.” 
“The first clash between the North and the South’ —Forman 


. The annexation of Texas 


1. Boundary dispute involved the United States in a war with Mexico 


. Conquest of California and New Mexico 


<. The Compr nise of 1850 


1. Discovery of gold and rapid settlement of California 
2. Condition of slavery in the South in 1850 
a) Fifteen slave states 
b) 350,000 slave holders 
c) A little over 3,000,000 slaves 
d) Treatment of slaves 
e) Slavery considered good for the slaves 
3. Attitude toward slavery in the North in 1850 
a) Regarded as an evil; influence of abolitionists; William Lloyd 
Garrison’s influence 
b) Underground railway in active operation 
c) Books and pamphlets sent south to stir up feeling against slavery 
4. The Senate of 1850 
a) Leading orators and their arguments on the Compromise: 
Clay, Webster, Calhoun, Davis, Seward 
5. The terms of the Compromise 
. “A second era of good feeling seemed at hand” 
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F. The Kansas-Nebraska bill, 1854 
1.. Purpose 
. Effect on the Missouri Compromise 
. The author of the bill; biographical study 
. Popular or ‘“‘Squatter”’ sovereignty 
. Effect of the law on the feeling toward slavery in the North and the 
South 
. The result in the settlement of Kansas 
. The final choice of the people of Kansas 
8. The organization of the Republican party to oppose slavery, 1854, 
at Jackson, Michigan 
G. The Dred Scott Decision, 1857 
1. Scott’s argument 
2. The statement of the Supreme Court 
3. Opinion of the Court on the Missouri Compromise, and Congress’ 
power to prevent slavery in the territories 
. Relation of Congress to the government of territories 
5. Effect of the decision in North and South 
The Lincoln-Douglas Debates, 1858 
1. Occasion of the debates 
2. Lincoln’s acceptance of nomination in “house-divided-against- 
itself”? speech 
3. Lincoln’s question: “‘Is the Dred Scott Decision right or wrong ?” 
and effect of Douglas’ answer on North and South 
4. Result of the election 
a) Douglas, senator 
b) Lincoln, leader of forces opposing extension of slavery 
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. John Brown’s raid, 1859 
1. Brief biography of Brown 
2. Purpose 
3. Result; was John Brown a failure ? 
4. Effect upon the slavery question 
J. The presidential election of 1860 
1. Political parties 
2. Republican National Convention 
3. Platform of the Republicans 
4. Result of the election in Lincoln’s favor 
5. The South feared Lincoln’s election because 
a) He was elected by the party opposed to the extension of slavery 
b) They believed Republicans would abolish slavery 
6. The Union was becoming a “house divided against itself” 
K. Secession 
1. South Carolina seceded, December 20, 1860 
2. Significance of having cotton bales marked “The world wants it”’ 
in the streets to celebrate the act of secession 
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M. The Civil War 


I. 


2. 


P. The ‘Monitor’ 
Sherman’s March 
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The secession of seven states by February 1, 1861 

Confederate States of America organized, February 4, 1861 

a) A constitution recognizing slavery as a cornerstone 

b) Election of president and vice-president 

c) Selection of capital 

d) Request for recognition by the United States sent to Secretary 
of State Seward 


L. The inauguration of Lincoln 


o 
a 
o 


Lincoln’s declaration in inaugural address of his policy toward 
seceding states 
The second secession (four states) 


Events leading to the Civil War 

a) Firing on Fort Sumter, April 12, 1861 

b) Call for volunteers sent to all states; similar call made by the 
confederacy 

c) The North engaged in a war to preserve the Union; the South, 
to destroy the Union, or for disunion; comparison of the 
strength of the North and the South 


. Plan of the war 

O. September 22, 1862, Lincoln’s announcement of the Emancipation 
Proclamation 

z. 


Meaning 
Extent; any state or designated part of a state in rebellion against 
the United States 


. Necessity (military) 
. Purpose: ‘‘To save the Union, not to destroy slavery””—Lincoln 


to Greeley 


. Effective, January 1, 1863. Purpose of the war, from that date to 


free the slaves 


’ 


and the “Merrimac,” Gettysburg, Vicksburg, 


Q. The end of the war 
VI. Crossing the Rocky Mountain barrier: 
A. Geography 
B. Lewis and Clark exploration, 1804-6 
“e 


Purpose 
a) Nominal 
b) Real 


2. Equipment 
. Route 
. Experiences en route and during the winters 
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5. The return to St. Louis in one-half the time required for the out- 
going trip; reasons 
6. Results 
C. Pike’s expedition, 1806 
D. Results of these expeditions 
1. Hunter and trapper 
2. Trading post 


E. 1842. Fremont, the ‘“‘path-finder” of the Rocky Mountains; com- 
pared with Daniel Boone 
F. Settlement of Oregon 
VII. The development of the coast: 


A. The transcontinental railroads 
B. Immigration 
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Sheldon-Burnes, American History. 
Mowry, Inventions and Inventors. 


Vi and VII 


Lighton, Lewis and Clark Expedition. 

McMurry, Pioneer History Stories of the Rocky Mountain States. 
Ellis, Makers of Our Country. 

Roosevelt, Episodes from the Winning of the West. 

Paxson, The Last American Frontier. 

Hebard, The Pathbreakers from River to Ocean. 

Dunbar, The History of Transportation in the United States. 
Dunn, The Community and the Citizen. 

Hart, Actual Government. 

McBrien, America First. 
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Bogart, Economic History of the United States (selections). 
Brigham, Commercial Geography. 


Bibliography for Teachers 

Sparks, Expansion of the American Peopl. 

Bruce, Daniel Boone and the Wilderness Road. 
Hulbert, The Wilderness Road. 
, The Cumberland Road. 

Roosevelt, The Winning of the West. 

Hosmer, The Louisiana Purchase. 

——, A Short History of the Mississippi Valley. 
——, The Expedition of Lewis and Clark. 

Sutcliffe, Robert Fulton and His Times. 

Hitchcock, Decisive Battles in America. 

———, The Story of the Great Lakes. 

Brigham, Geographic Influences in American History. 
Paxson, The Last American Frontier. 

———; Lewis and Clark. 

Hinsdale, The Old Northwest. 

Moore, The Northwest under Three Flags. 
Thwaites, Down Historic Waterways. 
, Daniel Boone. 
, Rocky Mountain Exploration. 
Winson, The Mississippi Basin. 

—_——, The Westward Movement. 
Semple, American History and Its Geographic Conditions. 
Wright, Industrial Evolution in the United States. 
Hart, Contemporaries. 
, Source Book. 

, Source Readers. 
Coman, Industrial History of the United States. 
Goodwin, Dolly Madison. 
Johnston, Audrey. 

——.,, The Long Roll. 

Hayes, “The Southern Appalachians,” Nat’! Geographic Monographs. 
Allen, “Through the Cumberland Gap on Horseback” Harpers, LXX, 1884-5, 

50-66. 

Harvey, “The Red Man’s Last Roll-Call,” Atlantic Monthly, March, 1906. 
Kinzie, Waubun. 

Sparks, Men Who Made the Nation. 

Hulbert, The Ohio River. 
, Pilots of the Republic. 

Powell, Historic Towns of the Western States. 

Turner, Rise of the New West. 
Old South Leaflets, ‘‘Manasseh Cutler’s Description of Ohio.” 
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King, Ohio. 


Gay, Madison. 
Morse, Jefferson. 


Howells, Ohio. 


environmental 


leaders, and the 


He should h 
a) To write 
b) To make 
c) To make 
d) To make 


or diagram it. 
f) Tousea 


questions. 


Thurston, Economic and Industrial History. 
Parkman, The Oregon Trail. 

Inman, The Old Santa Fe Trail. 

Tarbell, Life of Lincoln. 

Schweg, Henry Clay. 

Von Holst, John C. Calhoun. 

Lodge, Daniel Webster. 


Landing and Channing, The Story of the Great Lakes. 
Parrish, The Great Plains. 


Dunbar, The History of Travel in the United States. 
Bogart, The Economic History of the United States. 
Coman, Industrial History of the United States. 
Johnson, Americun Railway Transportation. 
Henderson, The Social Spirit in America. 
Commons, Races and Immigrants in America. 

Standards of attainment.—By the time a child has finished the 
sixth-grade history course he should understand some of the 
geographic influences upon history, the factors in the development 
of trade and commerce, the reflection in the lives of a people of 


causes of war and the resulting effects, the qualities that make 
pioneers successful, the conditions and qualities that make new 


He should have enough history information to illustrate or 
explain the principles referred to above. 


e) To visualize a simple historic scene or incident and to draw 


g) To study a lesson intelligently from an outline, topic, or 


The seventh-grade child has more ability to understand a com- 
plex situation and to react to it. A gain is made in facility of 
expression, both oral and written. 
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and hereditary influences, the more self-evident 


principle of representation in American government. 


ave developed the ability: 

a coherent theme on a simple topic. 

an outline. 

a topical recitation, clearly and in good form. 
a simple argument with proof. 


reference book independently. 
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In addition to the principles of history learned in the sixth 
grade he should add information about the expansion of the nation 
into continental proportions and political, social, and economic 
unity. This includes an understanding of the factors that con- 
tributed to this expansion, the problems caused by it, and the ways 
in which some of these problems were settled. 

By the end of the seventh-grade history course a child should 
feel that history is the process of human development, that the 
events of the past are affecting his life today and have made our 
present social conditions. As a result of this study he should have 
developed a more responsible attitude toward his part in the making 
of the history of tomorrow. 

Time.—The time given to the sixth-grade history is one half- 
hour a day throughout the year. In addition two half-hour periods 
per week are used for supervised study. In the seventh grade one 
full hour a day for one semester is given to history. This hour 
includes the time for supervised study, and oral and written 
recitation. The home work does not exceed two hours a week. 

The accompanying table shows the approximate number of 
weeks given to each of the more important topics. 


GRADE VI—ONE-HALF HOUR PER DAY 


I. Brief review of the exploration period................ .one week 
PL. Colonization von Vite. flees chad aaa bh seasnxs eight weeks 
lif. Colonization of New England :...........5 0.066: .6sees eels seven weeks 
DVN CW PINAR sce rte wich tel thin cars cs aah wialteet anal ain ta ORR five weeks 
V. Further development of the colonies................... two weeks 
Wi PROVOMMIONAIY NVR n) wivkea chia, a dulndle aes eawa wala e-ink eight weeks 


GRADE VII—ONE FULL HOUR PER DAY 


I. Geography of the region called United States in 1783..... one week 
Il. Crossing the Appalachian barrier ...c..4.00:06046 cosdawe two weeks 
MET TNGTUAWESE TORIRUOLY oa 0 ioieegiaa, tatoos Oe ce dbs as aoe one week 
Bc ARR IRENA Rt tos rate eye tao a A ok Scenes i ale three weeks 
V. Influence of cotton culture upon westward expansion..... five weeks 
VI. Crossing the Rocky Mountain barrier.................. one week 
Vil. Development ofthe West. .osccuniea ck die adies a kanwenes four weeks 


Textbooks.—The textbooks in present use for both grades are 
Forman’s History of the United States and Bourne and Benton’s 
History of the United States. 








COSTS OF INSTRUCTION IN NORMAL SCHOOLS OF THE 
SOUTH AND OF MISSOURT 


CARTER ALEXANDER 
George Peabody College for Teachers 

The president, the dean, or a head of a department in a normal 
school is always face to face with Herbert Spencer’s question: 
“What knowledge is of most worth?” It arises in various forms. 
He or all of them must decide whether a class sure to enrol a small 
number can be given, whether a large class can be run in sections, 
etc. He must decide whether a laboratory period shall be counted 
as equal to a recitation period or as only half that value and paid 
for accordingly. Often the choice must be made as to whether 
an advanced class sure to enrol only a few, or a lower class certain 
to be crowded shall be given in the remaining hour of teaching to 
be done by a particular instructor. Increases in salary or assist- 
ance, the number of hours a week a man shall teach, and so on, 
allcome in here. But in attempting to solve any of these questions 
for practical purposes, the administrator must very shortly face 
the problem of relative costs of instruction in various departments. 

Similar problems face administrators in all other kinds of 
schools. For many of them data on relative costs have been 
published in various reports and school surveys. For instance, 
Superintendent Spaulding gave such data for high-school work at 
Newton, Massachusetts, in the Proceedings of the National Educa- 
tion Association for 1913 (pp. 259-79), a..d Professor Bobbitt had 

« This article presents the results of investigations in the author’s seminar on 
normal-school administration at the George Peabody College for Teachers. A pre- 
liminary study of three normal schools was made in 1915 by Professor S. J. Phelps, 
of the Springfield, Missouri, Normal School. In 1916 Mr. A. E. Phillips, formerly 
superintendent of schools at Arkadelphia, Arkansas, took up the study where Professor 
Phelps left it. Mr. Phillips elaborated the method and secured fresh data from the 
fifteen schools reported on. The information blank and tables here presented are 
those of Mr. Phillips. A brief report on the whole was given at the Kansas City 
meeting of the College Teachers of Education. 
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an article on instruction costs in high schools in the School Review 
for October, 1915. 

But to date there has been practically nothing of the kind for 
normal schools, so far as the author knows. This study is an 
attempt to show conditions in fifteen state normal schools in the 
southern states and in Missouri. 

In the fall of 1916 data were secured by sending to the presidents 
of the normal schools sufficient cards like the following for each 
person doing any teaching in his school to fill out one. All schools 
in the South likely to be interested were asked to co-operate. 


Subject Taught | Sex of 


Salary for Year Exclusive of Summer Salary _ | Teacher 


Name Of Classes No. of Students . No. Recitations in Length in Minutes of 
Taught during Fall Counted as Belonging Each Class per Week. | Each Recitation. 
. aes to Each Class Indicate Laboratory Length of Laboratory 
- November 1 Periods Separately Periods 
































No. Weeks in Regular School Year____ 
No. Weeks in Summer School’ — 

Do You Teach in Summer School ? 

How Much Extra Salary for Summer Work Do You Get? ce BE BABS 


How Much of Your Salary is for Work Other Than Teaching ? 


For various reasons some did not answer, but eventually fifteen 
state normal schools from all over the region answered. These 
schools were in the following cities: Florence, Ala.; Livingston, 
Ala.; Troy, Ala.; Conway, Ark.; Natchitoches, La.; Towson, Md.; 
Cape Girardeau, Mo.; Springfield, Mo.; Greenville, N.C.; Rock 
Hill, S.C.; Johnson City, Tenn.; Murfreesboro, Tenn.; Huntsville, 
Tex.; San Marcos, Tex.; Farmville, Va. 
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From the replies the cost of instruction in each subject was 
computed on the basis of 1,000 “student hours.” <A “student 
hour” means the work involved in teaching a student one hour. 
Thus 1,000 ‘‘student hours”? would mean the work involved in 
teaching 40 students 25 hours, or 100 students ro hours, or 10 


‘ 


‘ 


students 100 hours, etc. This unit was chosen because it had been 
used by Professor Bobbitt and because it is large enough to make 
a sum worth considering from the administrative standpoint. 
But as practically all periods were 45 or 50 minutes in length, or 
doubles of these, no attempt was made to turn them into 60-minute 
hours as Professor Bobbitt did. For purposes of this study there 
can be no appreciable difference between a 45-minute period and 
one of 50 minutes. The teacher of the 45-minute period would 
not teach any more classes a day than the one who teaches 5o0- 
minute periods. If there were any very short periods, as in music, 
these were changed into an equivalent of whatever was the typical 
period in the school, say 45 minutes. A laboratory period was 
counted as equal to the same length of time as a recitation 
period because the preparation on the part of the teacher, grading 
of notebooks, etc., probably makes it take as much of his time. 
This seems all the more just, as will be seen later, because of the 
fact that even on this basis the laboratory subjects do not cost so 
much as do many purely recitation subjects. 


‘ 


To find the cost of 1,000 ‘‘student hours”’ in a class, the pro- 
portionate part of the instructor’s salary for one week was taken. 
That is, if the class recited 5 periods and he taught 25 periods, 
one-fifth of his salary was chargeable to that class. If he had 30 
pupils in it, the work represented 150 ‘“‘student hours.”” The cost 
of 1 “student hour” then was ,4, of the cost of that class for 
one week. In combining several classes in a department, or classes 
in different departments taught by different instructors, the average 
‘student hour”’ costs was taken. After all figuring, 


of the proper 
all results were put on the basis of the cost of 1,000 “student hours.” 

Then the costs in the various schools were assembled as in the 
accompanying tables, each school being denominated by the same 
Roman numeral throughout. In order to secure the data, it was 
necessary to promise that the name of the school would not be 
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English 
UL oes. bce EEO 
ects ABs 
BF os ate. SR 


camisole 80 
SC mrt 77 
2 < aaa 71 
ee ee 69 
LL I eaeenaege 67 
>. eee 56 
fee 55 
2)! 54 
tee 2 
:.< | ee 40 
2 ae 36 
:.< | aa 
Latin 
| eae 237 
XIII. . 224 
‘(i | 221 
IIl. 184 
5. 176 
XIV 170 
VI 160 
| ea 150 
Dein staldack So 147 
Wid... 106 
be 70 
ee 61 
French 
| 243 
S| ar go 
pe ee 89 
VII. 71 
Spanish 
‘i. ee 317 
VI. 120 


German 


Vil... 
Chemistry 


Ce 


TABLE I 


Cost oF INSTRUCTION PER 1,000 “STUDENT Hours” 
(First column represents the school; second column, the cost) 


. $542 


400 
224 
194 
167 
142 

80 


136 
103 
94 
81 
80 
78 
63 
61 
59 
59 
59 
Ce 
47 
44 


g2 


Agriculture 
WAM a5 desir $331 
10 ae 321 
Ill. 216 
BON Siac 150 
XIII 138 
WANE ac 3 126 
IV.. 121 
\\2 (oe 110 
| 04 
‘(Ge 71 
a 70 
Biology 
2. 162 
ee 144 
WED. occ 85 
WEE... ois 83 
‘(rr 69 
Wivicwccns O66 
Al. 53 
| ar 43 
IV.. 43 
>. a 2 
:.. ee 4I 
XIII. 38 
Geography 
i Tr 
:. 6 113 
XIII III 
Wrsicannwieiinta QI 
a. 87 
>, Cee 81 
ASL. 4o 
|: Coca eee 39 
WANES sds a 29 
Geology 
BR se, acca she's 174 
: ae 154 
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Astronomy 
| L>, SURI eeress $121 
Home Economics 
i) 194 
,\; | 115 
Pe ed “SO 
PM eo, 26.35 88 
4 (1 aoe 85 
Mas Behe 82 
>, | | ea mm 
>. C3) rae 73 
be 70 
BE esac Sone 64 
VE. 60 
b 58 
Wit sasardiad: ° "5a 
| >. es 53 
ME sl. 25 
Mathematics 
| C [i (rn 3" 
|) ee 135 
Vi: 107 
Weieawawen 104 
b>, ee 96 
|) ea 75 
XIII 74 
>.< ee 70 
>< a 67 
Cae 67 
ft ee 63 
>. Tete 57 
1? ee 55 
i rr 5S 
> 49 
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TABLE I—Continued 


Drawing Commerci Economics Penmanship 
II eee | arene Sera © A eee SIGS) AG ses $1390 
|| CER Be: RC Sees Br REV. csaxe Bee TOW atc oans 65 
IV Sc-e2ck* OE Ss G7 WAGE... GO AEV. oc. 47 
Walch 7 VREE. ees 59 er Ore eat: 31 
Ber ns San an 57 History nt are Physical Training 
a i. ene ae a me 
Wied & ge wee nates ies. = esi ela 85 | Roe aes 52 
PONG teecs Bt. WORRY oo 5 sce 102 I. Bi ge ania Sas i KiV...... 6 
eS a ee eek ae ae a 
VIIl.. BG Wess cks> coe X.....--. 74 IX 
VI i eee 
BW cic oss 1 RS WEL aos oe Bis eee 4° xy 2 
VII vale. Sees 30 
Reece. SO OWEN Pac MYO= gro 65 VII 31 
- , MD ects. OD ; : 
_< Re go: WAST... 6-3. 62 "= ; WEE co... 30 
S| ee ae | Ce | eae ier nt ee — 
r y Music 
M DTeatataw X oT | ee 59 
Manua raining . XIV 6 II 127 
V 598 XI sie ka ew 49 7 + - ‘ 
#35 aan XI Mipsis: ge 
XIV 224 XII 40 ae 4 . 
4 teres 22 é <.. le Wkescateains: AE 
<< ee 12 Ras8....:. 3b gt o ; 
34 eras x\ 41 XII. aie, “NOD 
II 130 <1 \ 30 Beet er ie XIV sir 
XV 29 «CCM... 25 XIN 55 
VII i eon I\ 54 
SOSY Reading r 04 
VI 106 VIL... ea : VI ee 53 
Ill 106 \HT 97 i Reese cies, \ | | Sane 52 
<< | t e w_— ——e 1 | Cea 59. Vil... 49 
VII 8 x. Se, MGS ENex coker USE ok 49 
XII sy) OV. bo” SR... 52200, 43 
IX Ret OW eewat ci EGR MEM eck AO 


revealed. The numerals here have no relation whatever to the 
order of schools in the list of those participating. 

The median or middle cost in each table was taken to form 
the table of median costs given below. Of course statistically the 
median is not always safe in such small groupings, but greater 
accuracy would be of no special advantage here anyway. 

To any normal-school man many significant things will soon 
appear from a study of these figures. For instance, in many of the 
subjects some schools pay three times as much as others for what 
is presumably the same work. . All this variation cannot be said 
to be due to differences in quality of work. Some of the best 
normal schools are very high in some subjects and very low in 
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others. For example, School I, which is one of the best in the list, 
is high in history, English, physics, geography, drawing, and 
chemistry, but low in Latin, home economics, agriculture, and 
penmanship. In the schools as a whole it may be noted that some 
subjects cost three ties as much as others that presumably are 
of the same general nature. 


TABLE II 


MEDIAN Cost OF INSTRUCTION PER 1,000 STUDENT Hours (ALL SCHOOLS) 


Subject Cost 
GERBON s.ci ts asusene. asaniadeickeaesan ee eardiewees $194 
LAA Nai oh acs cas veicn Loree ous reich een Rs nua tua eed Sed eata ena Bie 165 
ERC ARRNG fief bite cas cots ens soxdes eithn wis wie RO. HLS 122 
BRANES a cates Steknaela a eis Bunn id ee wi wiioy MES Ree 120 
hy Eee A tet) nn er a ae ee 106 
HpO Esk toms Se amiantdacasineas Wats Bae Rw 89.50 





Quartile — 








NNN ack cd Tits stp eta ss toa ai Gig. d.G lou ale aune bara atees 418d 87 
MO CUO MONIT aisha) Stay Javsiniayelsiantieua wens Ria alates Wie whe ley weap dbus 85 
SOHBIONOIAN a: 0 op3h aided salen n es Sewid Saw waiaedla sae asin 74 
MOOT EW ast6 tecca, doe tnyessaed sue a ew aeA Gs eames sted 74 
EOHIC RSCONOUNOS 535 5.09550 2:6 Ale eo 64a w OS MIE eR Ow IO 73 
BTA MCIRAUIOS 85-6 Aus Tio hw awh Ret Faia wide ald a sisle 70 
Median 
PRN 55.4.0. 5b hE REN Paw Dena eddie Dawe masawen’ 67 
ELCONGINCS isch, 0s3.8 50590 sha daesddomdes+ eee eens 65 
PRU MOS. c:2i2d daa eses ato Po AS Eien Oeweading os 62 
TRUINO NA hes, eis ve can da gsc sais fore onn tats apd tel Dudc chasers capensis SON 62 
BUCA D tic nd.<, Says kee aim eeu de haraoantew aps cians le 60 
PANSIOIORN: < a.cG sc heh EO Sasnu nce Nes. wewatds detente 60 
Quartile 
US TOLG Rt Rae en re oe 56.50 
Pena RAMI his secbinticteula eas aaa NGAI we ee ewer 56 
EO cet nst i057) da oti e Gh Sake SERA eee oe 54.50 
MOA NINNE eacite Ta foes Pee ee vosereia: ar auaacal SB aye aha denned aces 5r.§¢ 
CE eds eit 8 Oe 5. ccoretb grea. a Wives nie wis aielaoe’ 51 
PAV sICAN ASANO, 84s ede e un weume twee 40 


It is of course impossible for anyone to tell from these figures 
alone just what is the cause of any extreme variation in cost in 
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any subject in any school. But the president of that school may 
well discuss with his faculty such things as these: (1) Is low cost 
due to large classes? to low-priced teachers? to women teachers 
paid a lower salary than men doing similar work in other depart- 
ments? to too heavy a teaching program for the instructor ? 
(2) Is high cost due to too small classes? to the fact that the 
subject is new and has not been properly pushed or called to the 
attention of students? to an unwise distribution of a high-priced 
teacher’s time ? 

Upon the answers to these should depend administrative deci- 
sions in such problems as the following: Should a given teacher 
have special assistance for classes? Should he be asked to take 
an extra class or to do extra committee work because his regular 
classes have small enrolments? Should a given class with small 
enrolment be continued or dropped so that the instructor may take 
some other class with a normal enrolment? Is the good or high- 
priced instruction equitably distributed through all departments ? 
Should the advisory staff be instructed to divert students from 
certain crowded courses into others that are far below economical 
enrolments ? Should the salaries for certain instructors be raised ? 

If any school on this list is far below the others in most subjects, 
it undoubtedly has most excellent grounds for demanding larger 
appropriations from the legislature. It may also seriously question 
whether it has a right to ask for the same rating allowed by colleges 
and universities to schools with a much higher instruction cost. 
These latter presumably have better-salaried instructors, smaller 
classes, or a fewer number of classes per week for the instructor, 
to account for the higher cost. 

If any school is high in all subjects, it may profitably ask whether 
its work is enough better than the others to warrant the extra cost. 

Of course it is not asserted that these data represent any final 
standards in normal-school costs. But to the schools represented, 
or to others in the same general conditions, the facts should be 
very valuable as a basis for discussions in the faculty. 











A STUDY OF THE AMOUNT OF ARITHMETIC AT THE 
COMMAND OF HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATES WHO 
HAVE HAD NO ARITHMETIC IN THEIR HIGH- 
SCHOOL COURSE 


J. ANDREW DRUSHEL 
Harris Teachers College, St. Louis, Missouri 


I. THE RELATIVE VALUE OF TWO METHODS USED IN DETERMINING 
THE POSITION OF THE DECIMAL POINT IN THE 
QUOTIENT DIVISION OF DECIMALS 

The clearest evidence whether a given method in arithmetic is 
desirable or undesirable can be obtained by measuring the degree 
to which students, trained by the method in question, exhibit 
accuracy in their work and carry the effects of this training into 
their later work. 

The following paper is a statement of results of a statistical 
study of the relative value of two methods employed to determine 
the position of the point in the quotient when the divisor or both 
dividend and divisor contain decimal places. Method A in this 
paper is the rule common in the older arithmetic texts and is still 
being taught to a considerable extent in many schools. This 
method may be stated as follows: ‘‘ There are as many places in 
the quotient as those in the dividend exceed those in the divisor.”’ 
Method B is the one now commonly found in the new texts and 
less frequently employed by teachers. It is called the Austrian 
method by some writers, and may be briefly stated thus: First 
render the divisor an integer by multiplying both dividend and 
divisor by 10 or some power of 10. Then proceed as with integral 
divisors. 

This test was given as a part of a general investigation to 
determine how much arithmetic is actually at the command of 
graduates from a four-year high-school course when they enter 
Harris Teachers College after being away from arithmetical study 
for four or more years. It is given as the opening exercise in the 
657 
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arithmetic course. The only directions given are: Solve the 
problems in the order in which they appear and place all your 
written work on the paper which you hand in. 

The examples used in this study are: 


I. 400+ .663+876.16+ .296= ? 
2. 66.6264+.4=? 


These examples were computed by 624 different persons, 313 
doing No. 1, 311 doing No. 2. Of these people, 459 had their 
sixth-, seventh-, and eighth-grade arithmetic in the St. Louis 
public schools. Of the 624, 165 had their sixth-, seventh-, and 
eighth-grade arithmetic, wholly or partly outside of the St. Louis 
public schools; 87 wholly, 78 pertly. St. Louis private schools 
furnished 73 of the 165. 

The remaining 92 are distributed among the following states 
and countries: Missouri, 40; Illinois, 17; Pennsylvania, 4; New 
York, 4; Indiana, 3; Tennessee, 3; Ohio, 2; Washington, 2; 
Towa, 2; Texas, 2; Oklahoma, Kentucky, Minnesota, Alabama, 
Virginia, Connecticut, New Jersey, Nebraska, South Dakota, 
Germany, Switzerland, each 1. Of these g2 people, only 7 used 
the Austrian method. The first one to do so came from New 
York City, entering Harris Teachers College in September, 1913. 
None of the 73 from the St. Louis private schools used this method. 
This shows how generally method A was taught to within a few 
years ago. 

The results of the tests measuring the ability to place correctly 
the point in the quotient are presented graphically in Figs. 1 and 2. 
In these figures the students tested are divided into classes and 
each class is recorded separately. Thus there is a class entering 
in January, 1909, and another entering in September, 1909, and 
so on to September, 1916. Each class is given its place on the 
horizontal. 

The members of each class are now divided into two groups, 
those who used method A being recorded in graph A and those 
who used method B being recorded in graph B. 


The graph is to be read as follows: In example 1, Fig. 1, 
there were 2 people making 2 attempts in the class of January, 1909, 
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using method B, and their score was 100. In the same class there 
were 13 who used method A, making 14 attempts at placing the 
point, and their score was 79, based on the attempts. The excess 
of the number of attempts over the number of individuals is 
explained below. 

In the September, 1909, class no one used method B, and 26 
used method A, making 33 attempts at placing the point, with an 
average score of 67, based on the attempts. 

Again, in the January, 1914, class there were 11 who used 
method B, making 15 attempts with a score of too. In the same 
class there were 33 who used method A, making 39 attempts, with 
an average of 62, and so on. 

An inspection of example 1 shows that the student who deals 
with .66} as a decimal must make two attempts at placing the 
point in the quotient, since two divisions are to be made in this 
example, whereas the student who converts this divisor to the 
common fraction } will make but one attempt at placing the point. 
For the purposes of this paper it follows, then, that the average 
accuracy should be based on the attempts rather than on the 
number of people in the class. In Fig. 1 the numbers above the 
graphs represent class membership, the numbers below the graphs 
stand for attempts. 

Likewise, an inspection of example 2, Fig. 2, shows as many 
attempts as there are people in the class. These graphs are to be 
read in the same manner as the graphs in Fig. 1. Thus, in the 
class of January, 1911, there were 2 people who used method B, 
with a score of 100, and there were 16 people who used method A, 
with an average score of 50. 

It will be seen that the scores by method A are consistently far 
below those obtained by method B. The lowest score by method 
A was made in example 2 by the classes of January, 1911, and 
September, 1916, falling to an average accuracy of 50 in placing 
the point. The highest score by method A was also made in 
example 2 by the September, 1912, class, reaching an average of 
84. It will be noticed that the best average class score (84, Sep- 


tember, 1912) by method A is one point better than the poorest 
average class score (83, September, 1915) by method B. 
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The average accuracy by method A is about 66, based on 559 
attempts by 507 people, and by method B about gg, based on 79 
attempts by 69 people. It would appear that a method which 
gives on an average only 2 correct results in 3 attempts should not 
be permitted in the teaching of division of decimals when another 
method as easily taught gives practically perfect results. 

It is to be noted that the graphs in the two figures represent 
the results of 21 classes, totaling 624 people. However, 48 of this 
number solved these examples by converting the decimals into 
common fractions, thus avoiding placing the point in the quotient. 
Consequently the work of these people cannot be shown in the 
accompanying graphs. The interesting question naturally arises, 
What induced these 48 people to substitute the laborious common 
fraction method for the easy decimal processes ? 

On account of the relatively small number using method B it 
may be thought by some readers that these people are a better 
selected group. As a matter of fact, in terms of their arithmetical 
ability determined by the complete entrance test they rank as a 
group about 2 per cent above the entire group of 624 people. A 
part of this 2 per cent apparent superiority is due to the fact that 
these people placed correctly the decimal point in all problems in 
the test involving division of decimals. 

The students who employed the Austrian method in the fore- 
going examples also carried with them this method through their 
arithmetic course of one hundred hours at Harris Teachers College. 
An examination of all arithmetic work handed in by these people 
for twenty weeks showed too per cent accuracy in the placing of 
the decimal point in the quotient. 

On the other hand, an examination of the work of those who 
continued to use method A throughout the course revealed a 
failure in approximately 25 per cent of the attempts. 

Regardless of what the texts say, it seems in the light of the 
investigation described above that the Austrian method (method 
B) should replace the old method (method A) in all teaching of 
division of decimals. 














TRAINING OF RURAL TEACHERS 


C. L. PHELPS 
Head of Training Department, State Normal School, Fresno, California 

Within the last few years a great many studies of the training 
of teachers have been made and published. Many states have 
made statewide surveys of their educational conditions, and, in all 
these, the training of teachers has had a deservedly prominent 
place. One can now compare the training of teachers in different 
states, though, as yet, with a very uncertain basis for making the 
comparison. In some cases where studies have been made, there 
is a strong probability that unfair conclusions have been drawn from 
inadequate data, and, likewise, that unfair comparisons may be 
made because of lack of standards for judging training. For 
example, professional training has to be defined in each separate 
case, and, according to these definitions, varies from six weeks in a 
summer school to graduation from a normal school. And again, 
graduation from a state normal school may mean anything from a 
two-year review course in the common-school branches, after 
graduation from the eighth grade, to a two-year course of pro- 
fessional training based on an approved four-year high-school 
course. Statistical reports, therefore, of training of teachers in 
different states, although conforming to the standards for statis- 
tical display, may be grossly misleading. Some such have come 
to the writer’s attention, and the refutation of one of these is part 
of the purpose of this article. 

The error in such reports, aside from that which is due to 
difference in standards, is traceable usually to three causes. The 
first of these is a relatively small amount of data compiled from a 
small percentage of replies from unofficial questionnaires; the 
second is the generalization made from random sampling over a 
large territory with but very little data from any given locality; 
and the third is the judging of large areas by studies of small areas 
which are represented to be typical. 

Any one of these three plans of investigation may give fairly 
accurate results, but any one of them may greatly distort the facts, 
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and there are so many chances for gross error in each of them 
that, when uncorroborated by other studies, they should not be 
strongly relied on. In the matter of teacher-training this is espe- 
cially true, and any attempt at a general statistical classification 
must necessarily be misleading in many cases, because of the 
diversity of standards and conditions. Comparisons, where 
different states are involved, can best be made by summaries of 
conditions, standards, and statistics. Moreover, under present 
conditions, statistics for each state should be separately displayed 
and fully explained before conclusions are drawn. A few examples 
will illustrate. 
OHIO 

The 1914 survey of Ohio reports on the training of 527 teachers 
in schools actually surveyed and 8,286 teachers enrolied in teachers’ 
institutes in that year. Of the former, 47.5 per cent, and of the 
latter, 48.5 per cent had no professional training whatever. More- 
over, 71.4 per cent of those teaching for the first time were starting 
in the profession without professional preparation. A report on 
3,074 teachers of one-room schools who attended institute in 1913 
showed 52.8 per cent teaching on academic preparation of less 
than a high-school course, while, of 1,022 beginners, 42.2 per cent 
had less than a complete high-school training. 


VERMONT 

Of 2,110 Vermont teachers whose training was reported on in 
Bulletin No. 7 of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching, 26 per cent were graduates of normal schools. But 
mere than half of these were the product of the “lower course”’ of 
the Vermont normals, ‘equivalent,’ in the judgment of the investi- 
gators, “in duration and maturity to the first two years of high 
school, but confined to the subjects taught in the common schools.” 
More than half of the entire number were entirely without pro- 
fessional training, even of this kind. 


MARYLAND 


According to the report of the Maryland Educational Survey 
Commission, accurate information was secured concerning the pro- 
fessional training of 3,338 white teachers of the state, or 96 per cent 
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of the entire white teaching force exclusive of the city of Baltimore. 
The report states that no generalization can be made regarding the 
training of these teachers. To quote: “There are the widest pos- 
sible variations in the training of teachers doing the same grade 
of work—inconceivable confusion and lack of sequence and order 
in their preparation.”” In an attempt, however, to give a more or 
less definite idea of the training of these teachers, it is stated that 
12.7 per cent have had only an elementary-school education, 
that 20.7 per cent have spent one or two years in a high school, 
that 33.7 per cent have completed a four-year high-school course, 
and that less than 5 per cent of the whole have received a standard 
normal-school training. It is concluded, finally, in the judgment 
of the investigators, that not more than to per cent of the ele- 
mentary teachers of Maryland can be considered well trained. 

If one were to attempt to make a statistical display of these three 
summaries, he would find a hopeless task. Topic headings that 
would be comprehensive enough could not be found. The condi- 
tions of training and the standards used in collecting the data are 
not susceptible of statistical comparison. The investigators in 
Maryland practically admit the impossibility of a satisfactory 
statistical display of teacher-training for that state alone, and the 
impracticability of a statistical comparison of the training of 
teachers in the three states quoted in this article is obvious. 

But statistical studies in a given state may also be misleading, 
owing to one or more of the causes already enumerated. For 
example, a conspicuous instance of gross misrepresentation of the 
training of rural teachers in the state of California is found in 
Bulletin No. 49, 1914, of the United States Bureau of Education, 
on ‘Efficiency and Preparation of Rural School Teachers,” pre- 
pared by Harold W. Foght, specialist in rural-school practice. 


ESSENTIALS OF MR. FOGHT’S CALIFORNIA STATISTICS 


Two counties were selected for study. These were assumed 
to be typical. The writer has been unable to learn from Mr. Foght 
which counties were chosen. From these two counties 41 rural 
teachers gave the desired information. From the replies of these 
teachers the statistical display of teacher-training in California 
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vas worked out and published in a form which showed the relative 
standing of every state in the Union. Under the head of pro- 
fessional preparation, Ohio, Vermont, and Maryland all stand 
above California in normal-school graduates. California ranks as 
low as the lewest in this respect, which is as low as possible. A 
‘“‘o”? stands in the column marked “Complete Course” and another 
in the column marked ‘“Less.’”’ Summer-school work is credited 
to 12 and a complete course in a school of education to 3. All the 
other columns under “Professional Preparation” contain “‘o’s,” 
except the column showing training in a high school, which is 
credited to 1. 

The average of normal graduates in the rural schools for the 
United States at large, according to this report, is 3.3 per cent; 
for Massachusetts, 25.7 per cent; for Rhode Island, 27 per cent; 
for Connecticut, 29.4- per cent; and for several other states 
from 5 per cent to 8 per cent. These figures are in striking con- 
trast with the 23 states, California included, which were not 
credited with a single normal graduate. 

In refutation of the rank assigned to California in this statis- 
tical display, it need only be pointed out that there are eight 
state normal schools in California which are graduating from 
1,500 to 1,800 teachers each year, a number estimated to be fully 
half as many new teachers as are needed in the state; that the 
work of the California state normal schools is based on graduation 
from a four-year high-school course and consists of at least two 
years of professional training; that teachers coming from other 
states, of whom there are a large number, must have credentials 
equivalent to graduation from a California normal school in order 
to be certificated; and that certification by examination is becoming 
less and less a means of entering the profession. 

But in addition to these general statements, accurate knowl- 
edge of the training of rural teachers for certain sections of Cali- 
fornia is not lacking. Following is a summary of a study of the 
training of the rural teaching force of central California, made in 
part in 1914, and supplemented in 1916. The first part is prac- 
tically 90 per cent complete for the territory studied, and the 
supplement is 100 per cent complete. The information in the first 
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part was secured by the county superintendents, who sent requests 
for information to their teachers and gave the writer their replies. 
The data of the supplemental study were secured from official 
documents in the offices of the county superintendents. 


SUMMARY OF THE FIRST PART 

Replies were received from 485 rural elementary teachers in 
four contiguous counties in central California. Details of training 
were not asked for, graduation from certain types of schools being 
taken as the standard. Teachers who had had part of a normal 
course, or who had attended summer school only, were not credited 
with such partial professional training, and only the institution of 
highest rank from which the teacher was a graduate was counted 
for that teacher. The result is shown in the following table: 


TRAINING OF 485 RURAL ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 


Per Cent 
Graduates of a university... ... 2.0.60. .s.5.460 4. 33 
CHER CO. ae a oe are 5.97 
Graduates of a normal school................... 67.83 
SrAnunbes Of AMPA BCNOO!«.. 6... 65 des cokes os 17.32 


Those completing less than a full high-school course 4. 53 


SUPPLEMENTAL STUDY 

The material displayed above has recently been supplemented 
by a study of 427 rural elementary teachers from two counties, one 
of which was included in the original study. This number repre- 
sents the entire rural-teacher force of the two counties. The inves- 
tigation was made for the sole purpose of finding the percentage 
of normal graduates teaching in the rural schools of these counties 
at the present time. The county superintendents furnished the 
information from records in their offices, where credentials must 
be filed when a certificate to teach is applied for. From these 
records it was found that 61.6 per cent of all the teachers in their 
rural schools are normal-school graduates. 

This complete showing of rural-teacher training in two counties 
of central California may be typical of rural conditions in the state 
as a whole, or it may not be. The writer does not wish to be 
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responsible for the assumption that it is, though such an assump- 
tion might be made with a fair degree of assurance. For the section 
studied, at least, it shows a much higher percentage of professionally 
trained teachers, even on the high standard used in the central 
California study, than is shown in Mr. Foght’s statistics for any 
of the states mentioned in this article—all of which were ranked 
above California—or, in other words, higher than is shown for any 
other state in the Union. 

In conclusion, it can be stated from the general educational 
standing of California, even conceding that the writer’s findings 
may not be typical of California as a whole, that Mr. Foght’s 
statistical study of 41 rural teachers from two counties, not one of 
whom is a normal-school graduate, is grossly misrepresentative 
of the training of rural elementary teachers in California. 














DISTRIBUTION OF EXPENSE, BY GRADES AND SUB- 
JECTS, IN THE GRADE SCHOOLS OF 
HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


J. O. HALL 


Superintendent of City Schools, Hutchinson, Kansas 


The financial reports of most city school systems show the total 
cost of instruction in the schools, amount spent for new buildings, 
the cost per pupil per month, as well as many other items, but very 
few of them show anything in regard to the distribution of these 
costs among the various subjects taught in the elementary schools. 
Within the last three or four years a number of cities have worked 
out the absolute and relative costs of the various subjects in their 
high schools. So far as the writer knows, however, very little 
attention has yet been given to an investigation of the distribu- 
tion of expense in the grade schools, especially from the point of 
view of the distribution among the various subjects taught in those 
schools. For a number of reasons which need not be enumerated 
here the management of the Hutchinson schools felt it would be 
very desirable to know what proportion of the entire cost of running 
the schools was spent on each subject. The tables presented in 
this article give that information, at least very approximately cor- 
rect, for the first eight grades of the Hutchinson schools for the 
year IgI5—10. 

The figures for these tables were secured by taking from the 
daily program of each teacher in the schools an account of the 
program time given to each subject and assigning, as the cost of 
instruction in any particular subject taught by the particular 
teacher under consideration at the time, the fractional part of that 
particular teacher’s salary that the number of minutes devoted 
to that subject is of the entire time in that teacher’s daily program. 
The amounts for each of the various subjects were then added for 
the teachers in each of the eight grades. That is, the amounts by 
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subjects for all first-grade teachers were combined to find subject 
totals for first grade for the entire city. Subject totals for each of 
the eight grades were found in like manner. There was then found 
what percentage the total for each subject was of the total for the 
entire grade. Or, in other words, there was found what part of 
each dollar spent on the grade was spent on each subject in that 
grade. With these results at hand other desirable information, as 
shown in Tables II, III, and IV, was readily secured. 

Objection may be made by some school administrators to the 
effect that this process will not give a correct result, as no account 
is taken of fuel expense, janitor’s salary, cost of supplies, expense 
of supervision, etc. There is no question that all of these must be 
included if the final result is to be expressed in absolute amounts. 
In that case some arbitrary scheme of division would be necessary 
in order that the proper proportion of each of these several items 
might be assigned to each subject in each of the several grades. 
The writer believes that no more equitable method of dividing these 
items can be used than that of dividing them in proportion to the 
total program time given to each subject. Under these circum- 
stances, and since the results here desired are to be expressed in 
relative, not absolute, amounts, that is, in parts of a dollar for each 
subject, and since the results here expressed are based on definite 
instruction costs and on the amount of time in the program devoted 
to each subject, the other miscellaneous items may be considered 
as being expended in the same ratio, or at least so nearly the same 
ratio that no appreciable change would be made in the result were 
they taken into account. The results here given are therefore based 
on a combination of teachers’ salaries and program time, factors 
which are definite and are known exactly for each teacher and 
grade. 

I 
in the sixth grade. As the writer sees it, there were two factors 
which brought about this condition. One factor grew out of the 
fact that in September, 1915, a number of seventh and eighth 


—_ 


1 Table III some explanation appears to be due for the drop 


grades on one side of the city were combined in a new building and 
organized on the departmental plan as the first step toward the 
organization of a junior high school. For the departmental work 
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strong teachers with several years of experience and with relatively 
high salaries were drawn from various parts of the school system. 
The salaries of the teachers in this departmental work averaged 






































































Parr ov Each DOLLAR SPENT ON EACH SUBJECT IN EACH GRADE IN THE GRADE 
SCHOOLS 
| 
Grape I Grape II Grape IIT | GrapvelVv 
SUBJECT ¥ | Tae 
Part of Each Part of Each Part of Each Part of Each 
Dollar Jollar Yollar ollar 
PE oN ck Sr cele aia $0. 501 $0. 475 $o.345 | $o.228 
MMO 6 ods S ob css sero .074 .059 059 | .055 
i Serre 05 .052 044—COt .043 
eee .082 . 102 .086 .089 
Avithmetic..............-- .136 .155 .188 | .198 
Language, including compo- 

RM ns Pets o ess Sa sat .056 053 .095 | .149 
Music.......... .076 083 .088 | .074 
eS Peer ane (Se A ere .o81 .148 
Physical training.......... 0.025 0.021 0.014 0.016 

DXMMEB So. hci renee aoa $1 .000 $1.000 $1.000 | $1.000 
GRaDE V Grave VI Grape VII | Grape VIII 
SUBJECT aa i nenting ‘ 
Part of Each Part of Each Part of Each | Part of Each 
Dollar Jollar Jollar ollar 
NC ee eee ae ee $o.181 $o0.128 $0.065 | $0.049 
WHERE. . 5.222522 22 sess .053 .O51 O45 | .035 
OS a et nae O41 .044 .030 .039 
SO. OT Se eer ee : .069 .064 Ont 05 
OS rete .198 . 206 . 164 .173 
Language, including compo- 

LS A ee .162 . 169 oa2' 1] .159 
ys ec Rta Bee .07 .063 .066 | .O7 
LRTI oss ocisaist onda . 168 .159 MOD Be eek edise wins 
SRV se Gas ewe neee ewan es oat o> .007 .158 .194 
SMB eee rail he icici Abies cain wicie aiad sine ois wie = aim ed es wi ewe lt .073 
ee .045 .032 .031 | .073 
Physical training.......... O13 .O17 .013, | .027 
DRMRE ROMUINE S336 oes sd Sake cos bk aa ep Reeses shoes .042 | .033 
ET, rn. nS [seer ren ete 0.061 | 0.025 

BARRIS Sacco ooo $1 .000 $1 .000 $1.000 | $1.000 
| 


5 per cent higher than that of the teachers in the 
Incidental to this organization of departmental work a larger num- 
ber of pupils continued in school after finishing the sixth grade than 


sixth grade. 
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had been the case before, thus requiring more teaching force in the 
seventh grade. Another factor was the fact that the sixth grades 
throughout the city were crowded slightly more than the other 
grades, thus making a tendency to reduce relative costs in propor- 
tion to the number of pupils handled. 


TABLE II 


Part OF EAcH DOLLAR SPENT ON EACH SUBJECT THROUGHOUT THE EIGHT 
GRADES, THE ENTIRE EIGHT GRADES BEING CONSIDERED AS A UNIT 





Part of Each Part of Each 
Subject Dollar Subject Dollar 
RGRGINE isi isa viets dun wanes ORE Vice Ee Os $0.0457 
Wee isis nsabot gue chury SOS OANICS ies cra aidrnais se eaawas .0076 
DSS 0 a SO4AT. TPIYSIONORY 2.65.00 565 sie. e ss oie .0193 
SIDS oo osisnes 4 oid arnare cast oiaders .0762 Manual training............  .0085 
ASSUMING 5. s seawietinwe sis 1748 “DOMESHC Afts..s ccc, ZOLOE 
Language, including compo- Physical training........... 0.0183 
PUNONN Os Sisics wee ein se .1158 — 
NSIC Std Ss aartieea ae oeee ees .0748 fc) $1 .0000 
GEGREAD IY :ccici ivan daciow as .079 


TABLE III 


Or THE TOTAL SPENT ON THE EIGHT GRADES THE PART OF EACH DOLLAR 
SPENT ON EACH GRADE 





Part of Each Part of Each 
Grade Dollar Grade Dollar 
First Prades 5.66.0: 4.5ssua0s 4 SO. T5SS) MO OPTRETAMES oss rsa cndws $0.0947 
SECONGISTADE 60s ed aces .1406 Seventh grade.............: .1247 
fice Os ::)c i a ‘i482. Baghth erade:......0.. <6 sc0 00% 0.1034 
FOUrth QTAGE © 66..0.6:5.0:..3%06s% .1228 _ 
ie cc) <a e . 1104 DOtANS 6 sc.c. sesencattcats $1. 0000 


The apparent discrepancy with regard to a proper distribution 
of expense for domestic arts in the seventh and eighth grades, as 
shown in Table IV, is due to the fact that in the part of the city 
where these grades were organized on the departmental plan in the 
preceding September this work was regarded as seventh-grade work 
and was carried on more extensively than in other parts of the city, 
although the classes included eighth-grade as well as seventh-grade 
pupils. This condition as to the classification of the work does not 
exist at the present time. 
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The writer does not at this time wish to draw any final conclu- 
sions as to whether the distribution of expense by grades and sub- 
jects as herein shown is or is not as it should be. The tables here 
given are offered much more with the hope that their presentation 
will result in the publication of similar information from a number 
of other cities in the country in order that there may be a basis of 
comparison for forming a reasonable estimate of what is a proper 
distribution as shown by the practice and experience of a number 
of cities. The writer will, however, venture one tentative conclu- 
sion. It is with regard to the distribution of reading expense 
throughout the grades as shown in Table IV. The writer believes 
that the distribution there shown is at least very approximately as 
he would have it were he to fix arbitrarily the proportion of each 
dollar spent in each grade on that subject. He does not feel so 
sure about the distribution for the other subjects through the 
grades, but perhaps that for arithmetic and likewise that for lan- 
guage are not very far from what he now thinks he would have 
them. However, an opportunity to compare with other school 
systems in the matter of distribution of subject and grade expense 
is what is hoped will result from the publication of this article. 











EDUCATIONAL WRITINGS 


I. RECENT ARTICLES AND BOOKS ON THE JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL 


CHARLES H. JUDD 
School of Education, University of Chicago 


The most comprehensive report on the junior high school is that 
published by the National Society for the Study of Education in 
Part III of the Fifteenth Yearbook.’ This report begins with a 
historical survey of the junior high-school movement and then 
proceeds with a discussion of the physiological and psychological 
grounds for the new movement. It then takes up the curriculum in 
each of the subjects commonly included in these schools, giving a 
number of examples of typical courses of study as these have 
been actually worked out at different centers. The fourth chapter 
deals with problems of administration and supervision and describes 
the different types of junior high schools to be found in different 
parts of the country. The volume was prepared by Mr. Douglass, 
whose article, published in June, 1915, in the Pedagogical Seminary, 
was one of the most complete of the early summaries of this move- 
ment. In the preparation of this report Mr. Douglass sent out 
numerous inquiries to superintendents in different parts of the 
country, and the volume gives, more than any other single source 
now available, an account of what is being undertaken in different 
parts of the country, as well as the opinions of educators in all 
sections as to what ought to be undertaken in junior high schools. 

There are several other reports which contain general informa- 
tion of somewhat the same type. The North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools has considered the matter of the 
junior high school in elaborate committee reports during the last 
two, sessions. Unfortunately the reports of the two committees 

* Aubrey Augustus Douglass, ‘‘The Junior High School,” The Fifteenth Yearbook 
of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part III, 1916. Pp. 157. 
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are accessible at the present time only in the form of the programs 
used at the meetings themselves.’ In all probability the forth- 
coming proceedings of the North Central Association will include 
the results of the deliberations of the two years past. The com- 
mittee report discusses the difference between elementary courses 
and advanced courses, and aims in various departments to show 
that it is feasible to draw this distinction and important that the 
distinction should be drawn in order that the value of high-school 
courses for college admission and graduation shall be proportional 
to the amount of work which the student is called on to do. For 
example, if ancient history is to be taught in the early part of the 
high-school curriculum, it undoubtedly ought to receive less credit 
than if the same subject is taught in a senior high-school course. 
The programs of the North Central Association are more con- 
cerned with matters of college admission than with the details of 
the junior high-school program, but the investigations carried 
on by the committee will be useful to those who are aiming to 
arrange the courses of study for junior high schools. 

Two articles by Joseph Abelson? in Education include a list 
of cities where junior high schools have been organized and a sum- 
mary of the arguments for and against such an organization. 
These articles also give a brief summary of the history of this 
movement during the last ten or fifteen years and include a bibliog- 
raphy. 

The background for the present movement lay in a series of 
committee reports presented to the National Education Associa- 
tion during the early years of this century. In 1905, in 1907, and 
in 1909 in a succession of reports the National Education Associa- 
tion discussed a six-year elementary-school program. Indeed, the 
discussion was first opened in 1893 by the Committee of Ten, which 
advocated an extension downward of the secondary-school curricu- 
lum. The contention of the Committee of Ten did not receive 

* Program of the Twenty-first Annual Meeting of the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, 1916. Pp.67. Also reprinted for the Twenty-second 
Meeting, 1917. 

2Joseph Abelson, “A Study of the Junior High School Project,” Education, 


September, 1916, pp. 1-19; “‘A Bibliography of the Junior High School,” Education, 
October, 1916, pp. 122-29. 
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favorable recognition from elementary-school officers. It was not 
until school superintendents in charge of grade schools began to 
realize that they must modify the course of study in the elementary 
schools that the movement really made headway. Historically the 
junior high school is not an extension of the high school downward 
so much as it is an enrichment of the seventh and eighth grades. 

Another useful bibliography and summary of the movement 
appear in a bulletin of Middlebury College.* | This bulletin 
announces summer courses on the junior high school in a very 
interesting way. It summarizes the arguments in favor of the 
movement and gives a brief description of the courses of study 
which are followed in different institutions. It also presents the 
arguments.on the opposite side and, in conclusion, gives references 
to the literature. 

Still another bibliography and summary appear in the report 
of a committee of the High School Masters’ Club of Massachusetts.” 
This particular pamphlet also gives a list of the places where a junior 
high school is organized and performs one function that none of the 
other reports serves. It gives a comparative table of the courses 
in European schools which may properly be compared with the 
junior high school in this country. This contribution is important 
because the fact is frequently overlooked that the junior high school 
resembles closely the earlier years of German, French, and English 
secondary schools. 

The state department of Minnesota has issued a bulletin on 
the junior high-school problem’ which summarizes the courses of 
study given in a number of such institutions and gives the opinions 
of a number of educators on various aspects of the organization 
of this institution. Brief statements are included regarding com- 
parative costs and regarding the advantages and disadvantages of 
this type of organization. The pamphlet is intended to encourage 
the schools of Minnesota to consider this type of organization. 

Frank E. Howard, “The Junior High School,” Widdlebury College Bulletin, 
September, 1916. Pp. 43. 

2 Report of Committee on the Junior High School Presented to the High School 
Masters’ Club of Massachusetts, March 17, 1917. D. C. Heath & Co. Pp. 43. 

3E. M. Phillips and C. H. Barnes, ‘‘The Junior High School Problem,” Bulletin 
No. 59, Minnesota Department of Education, 1916. Pp. 25. 
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The High School Teachers’ Association of New York City has 
printed a brief report which was prepared by Professor Briggs and 
Mr. Abelson.’ In a compact form it gives the statements which 
these men have printed elsewhere and a bibliography of the leading 
articles on the subject. 

The foregoing references make it possible for anyone who wishes 
to become acquainted with this movement, on the side of either its 
literature or its actual practice, to find out the sources of information 
and at the same time to answer most of the questions with regard to 
the movement that would naturally arise. The impression left on 
one’s mind by reading over these various statements is that the 
movement is at the present time highly experimental. All sorts 
{ notions exist with regard to the meaning of this type of organiza- 
tion and its proper form. The relation to the elementary schools 
on the one side and to the high schools on the other is variously 
conceived. The courses of study, while they show some tendency 
to include the work formerly regarded as exclusively appropriate 
for the high school, include much work that has all along been 
included in the seventh and eighth grades. The methods of 
instruction are discussed as of special importance in determining 
the place and function of the junior high school. Departmental 
teaching, as distinguished from grade teaching, is perhaps the most 
common characteristic emphasized: Supervised study is sometimes 
mentioned as especially important. The training of teachers and 
their equipment are frequently discussed as matters of significance, 
it being agreed that teachers should have a somewhat better equip- 
ment than is common in the elementary schools. 

From these general statements and reports we may turn, first, 
to a series of discussions which represent divergent views with 
regard to the character of the junior high school and, secondly, to 
contributions which make an effort to define in detail the various 
courses of study in special subjects. 

Two references to the writings of Professor Snedden may be 
first considered. The last chapter of his book on Problems of 
Secondary Education and an article in Educational Administration 


* “The Junior High School,” Bulletin No. 59 of the High School Teachers’ Associa- 
tion of New York City, January, 1916. Pp. 28. 
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and Supervision present vigorously the view that the junior high 
school should be treated as a separate unit of school organization, 
fundamentally different in its motives and organization from the 
elementary school on the one hand and from the high school 
on the other. Professor Snedden has long been a critic of the 
school system of the United States as it now exists. He is con- 
stantly advocating the organization of special courses for pupils 
who are to enter the industries. He sees in the junior high school 
an opportunity to provide differentiated courses beyond the sixth 
grade, and his whole conception of the junior high school is colored 
by this view. His argument is very emphatic that the junior 
high school should in no wise come under the domination of the 
colleges as has the senior high school. He would leave the high 
school free for its own sake to begin its work without any entangling 
alliances with the schools below. He believes that many children 
between twelve and fourteen years of age should be given a course 
of study that is entirely different in its ideals from the ordinary 
high-school curriculum. Even where these twelve-year-olds are 
going on they should have a distinct kind of treatment in this transi- 
tion period. So far as the relations of this unit to the elementary 
school are concerned, they are defined in his article in Educational 
Administration and Supervision in the statement that children 
from twelve to fourteen years of age are unique in their social and 
intellectual characteristics and need to be given a course under 
conditions very much more flexible than those which ordinarily 
appear in elementary schools. If flexibility can be secured by 
administrative devices such as the organization of an intermediate 
school, Professor Snedden is in favor of the organization, but he is 
distinctly in favor of a classification of this school as an intermediate 
school rather than as a part of the high school. Hence also his 
preference for the name intermediate school. 

In fundamental opposition to this position is the contention 
which has been ably defended by Professor Briggs in Education 


«David Snedden, “‘The Intermediate High School,” chap. xxv, pp. 318-30, 
Problems of Secondary Education (Houghton Mifflin Co., 1917); ‘Reorganization 
of Education for Children from Twelve to Fourteen Years of Age,’ Educational 
Administration and Supervision, 11 (September, 1916), 425-32. 
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that a thoroughgoing reorganization of all of the activities of public 
schools will be induced through the organization of the junior 
high school.t A brief quotation from his article states the case 
very clearly. 

The junior high school is an opportunity, not a specific; and unless you 
have a definite program for the reform of the curricula, of the courses of study, of 
the methods of teaching, and of the social administration of your intermediate 
grades, I strongly urge you to defer the organization of junior high schools to 
your Successors. 

In this statement Professor Briggs summarizes the argument of 
his whole paper. He has been recommending a socialized recitation, 
a better form of supervised study and school discipline, and an 
enrichment of the program which shall bring to the pupils of the 
elementary school more material than they have encountered in 
the old-fashioned course of study. These fundamental changes 
might be worked out under existing forms of organization, but they 
are less likely to come than they will be under a definite plan for the 
reorganization of the whole school system. This plan of reorgani- 
zation is, however, not a separate matter which leaves the high 
school in a position to go on with its ordinary work unaffected; nor 
should the elementary school be regarded as untouched by the 
separation of the junior high school from the rest of the program. 
The program of reform is here a far-reaching program. 

A similar broad conception of the influence of the junior high 
school on the whole school organization is that expressed by Pro- 
fessor Johnston in a general article introducing the special number 
of Educational Administration and Supervision devoted to the 
junior high school.? Professor iston reviews the movement 
from a number of different points ot view, dealing with the reorgani- 
zation of the curriculum, with the training of teachers, with the 
effect on the school population and the material plant, and making 
it clear that in his view the junior high school is the center of a 
radiating influence which will affect both the upper and the lower 
school. He says, ‘‘ Meaning in a restricted sense reorganization of 

«Thomas H. Briggs, “Possibilities of the Junior High School,” Education, 
XXXVII (January, 1917), 279-80. 

2 Charles Hughes Johnston, ‘‘The Junior High School,” Educational Administra- 
tion and Supervision, I1 (September, 1916), 413-24. 
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the three intermediate grades, it in reality means reorganization of 
the entire public school system.” 

That the junior high school will reach upward in its influence and 
ultimately affect the colleges is brought out in a paper by Mr. 
Snavely in the Educational Review... Mr. Snavely calls attention 
to the fact that the organization of the junior high school results 
in a larger retention of the pupils in the schools. It makes it pos- 
sible for the student to begin earlier his preparation for college and 
to accomplish the full work of preparation at an earlier date in his 
individual life. All of these economies will so redound to the 
advantage of the college that that institution will be greatly bene- 
fited by the reorganization lower down. 

Superintendent Weet, of Rochester, New York, has described 
in detail the work of the Rochester junior high school in American 
Education and in Educational Administration and Supervision: 
He gives a statement of the origin of this movement in Rochester, 
of the course of study as it is organized, and of the effects of the 
administration of this course. There is no clearer and more definite 
statement in the literature than this statement of Superintendent 
Weet about the Rochester schools. School officers who are planning 
this type of organization should make themselves acquainted with 
the details of the Rochester program. It is comprehensive; it 
includes science and civics, an enrichment of the program in English, 
an opportunity to take up foreign languages, art work, and the type 
of general mathematics which carries the student far beyond 
ordinary arithmetic. It also includes technical courses. 

Another source of detailed information with regard to the course 
of study in a single city is the Handbook of the Detroit Junior High 
Schools This gives reading references and the various topics 
to be followed in each of the subjects taught in the junior high 
schools. It is an administrative handbook to be put into the hands 

t Guy E. Snavely, ‘‘The Junior High School and the College,” Educational Review, 
June, 1916, pp. 40-49. 

2 Herbert S. Weet, “‘A First Step in Establishing the Six-Three-Three Organiza- 
tion,” American Education, XTX (May, 1916), 524-33; alsoin Educational Administra- 
tion and Supervision, II (September, 1916), 433-47. 


3 Handbook of the Detroit Junior High Schools, 1916-1917. Published by the Board 


of Education. Pp. 118. 
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of teachers and resembles the pamphlets describing the course 
of study which are commonly distributed by superintendents to 
teachers in the elementary schools. A study of these courses makes 
it clear that the junior high schools of Detroit aim to include a 
large amount of high-school work. At the same time, through 
courses in manual training, applied physics, and domestic science, 
the junior high schools provide ample opportunity for those stu- 
dents who are not planning to go on with high-school courses. 

One of the most obvious facts about this whole movement is 
to provide for at least two distinct classes of students—those who 
are going on and those who are to terminate their education with 
the junior high-school course. That both of these tendencies 
appear in all of this literature ought to correct the impression which 
is abroad in some quarters that the junior high-school organization 
is intended chiefly to meet the needs of pupils who would otherwise 
leave school. There is in all of the references clear indication 
that this need of pupils who are not going on is to be met, but 
there is just as much demand for economy in the training of pupils 
who are going into high school as for pupils who are terminating 
their course. 

It remains to make reference to a number of articles which dis- 
cuss the courses of study in particular subjects. In this connection 
the article by Mr. Stacy on the training of teachers for the junior 
high schools’ suggests one of the major difficulties in organizing these 
schools. Such teachers must not be narrow specialists, nor, on the 
other hand, can they be allowed to fall behind in subject-matter. 
They must have a broader training than the high-school teacher, 
and they must study methods and adolescent psychology. This 
requires that some institution give special training for this new 
type of teacher; neither the ordinary high-school teacher nor the 
ordinary upper-grade teacher will satisfy the demand. 

Further reasons why the demand is a special one appear the 
moment we begin to look into the particular subjects. Unless the 
special demand is recognized, the movement is likely to be a mere 
change in name without any real influence on school work. This 

tC, R. Stacy, ‘‘The Training of Teachers for Intermediate Schools,” Educational 
Administration and Supervision, If (Septemher, 1916), 448-55. 
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danger is impressively set forth in an article by Mr. E. H. Taylor. 
Mr. Taylor discusses the course in mathematics in the junior high 
school in Educational Administration and Supervision aud sum- 
marizes his investigations in the following statement :’ 


I have recently examined the courses of study of a number of junior 
high schools. In the most of these the course of study is the conventional one, 
arithmetic required in both the seventh and eighth grades. In one a com- 
posite course of arithmetic, algebra, and geometry is offered in the seventh and 
eighth grades, and in two others such a course is offered in the eighth grade. 
No general conclusion is to be drawn from the data at hand, but so far as it 
goes it indicates that the change from the four-year to the six-year high school 
has had but little effect upon the course of study in mathematics. 


This statement is based on a brief review of the efforts which 
have been made in this country to introduce algebra into the upper 
grades of the elementary school. Most of these efforts have not 
been eminently successful. 

In the Mathematics Teacher for December, 1916, Mr. Evans 
discusses mathematics very briefly in the interests of a com- 
mittee which is trying to work out some plan for the reorganization 
of mathematics in the intermediate school.?_ It is evident from this 
report that the impression is entertained in many quarters that 
arithmetic as now taught in the seventh and eighth grades is not 
satisfactory. Clearly implied, also, is the position that the intro- 
duction of higher mathematics will encounter some difficulty and 
that the subject-matter of algebra and geometry must be largely 
reorganized before it can be used in this lower school. 

One impressive fact which comes out in these discussions of 
mathematics is the fact that we shall probably have to wait for 
some time before the mathematicians as a class realize the possi- 
bility of introducing into the junior high school a productive course 
in geometry, but it may be predicted with great assurance that in 
the long run geometry will be found to be a very practical and 
stimulating subject for students of the junior high-school age. 


« E. H. Taylor, ‘‘The Course in Mathematics in the Junior High School,” Educa- 
tional Administration and Supervision, II (September, 1916), 460-65. 

2George W. Evans, ‘‘Mathematics for the Junior High School,” Mathematics 
Teacher, IX (December, 1916), 73-76. 
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Such a modification of the mathematics course as would follow the 
introduction of geometry into this intermediate school would serve 
large intellectual and social purposes. The student would become 
acquainted with the fundamentals of mathematical science in a 
direction which would be of immediate use to him, and the student 
who is not going to go on would be trained in certain principles which 
can very advantageously apply in the practical arts. 

More progressive than the mathematicians are some of the 
teachers of science. To be sure, the science movement which has 
culminated in courses in general science is having some difficulty 
because high-school administrators and teachers do not receive gen- 
eral science hospitably, and advocates of this type of organization are 
evidently beginning to realize that they may have to look for their 
legitimate opportunity to carry on the general work in the seventh 
and eighth grades. In the General Science Quarterly for November, 
1916, Mr. Carpenter presents an argument for the incorporation 
of general science into the junior high-school curriculum.’ He 
gives an account of the success of this work in the schools of 
Rochester. 

The English teachers also realize the possibility of doing more 
productive work in the seventh and eighth grades than has here- 
tofore been possible. Miss Lawson, in an article entitled “The 
Socialization of Language Study in the Junior High School,”’ gives 
a program for English which is devoted to vocational ambitions 
and their treatment.2 Pupils in the seventh grade are to write 
papers on their experiences in earning money, the kind of work 
into which they wish to go, how to look for a position, and so on. 
The subject-matter in all of these cases is supplied by the studies 
of vocation which are very appropriate for pupils of this age. The 
problem of finding suitable subjects for school compositions is 
solved at the same time because the formulation of the pupils’ 
findings in these matters furnishes the best kind of an opportunity 
to give practice in oral and written expression. 

t Harry A. Carpenter, ‘General Science in the Junior High School at Rochester, 
Part I, Organization and Aims,” General Science Quarterly, I (November, 1916), 46-53. 


2Mary F. Lawson, ‘‘The Socialization of Language Study in the Junior High 
School,” Pedagogical Seminary, XXIII (March, 1916), 76-85. 
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Finally, the history teachers and the advocates of social science 
in the schools are likely to find a means of getting together in the 
opportunity which the junior high school affords for a lengthened 
high-school curriculum. History has been making its way slowly 
into the high-school course of study, and the teachers of this subject 
are very reluctant to give up any of the ground which they have 
gained in economics, civics, and the other social sciences. For some 
years the contest has been going on in the effort to distribute the 
small amount of time which can be given to social studies. If now 
the period of the high school is extended to six years and economic 
subjects can be introduced both at the beginning and at the end of 
this lengthened course of study, it may be that a suitable compro- 
mise can be reached so as to include history courses and at the same 
time give the other social subjects an opportunity to be presented 
to the students. 

In the History Teacher’s Magazine for January, 1917, there is a 
full discussion of the program in history by a committee of the 
National Education Association.’ This committee report makes 
a place in the grades, to be included in the junior high school, for 
civics, which is thus laid at the foundation of the curriculum in 
history. 

Mr. Dunn, in Bulletin Na. 28 of the series of 1916 of the Bureau 
of Education, lays out a much more ambitious program and leaves 
the history course much less at the center of the curriculum which 
he outlines than does the report of the committee on history.’ It 
may be too optimistic to believe that a compromise can be reached 
through the organization of the junior high school, but it is clear 
that some reorganization of the work in history in the upper schools 
is sure to take place, and that this reorganization is likely to in- 
clude in larger measure than heretofore social studies other than 
history. 

™“The Social Studies in Secondary Education, Report by a Committee of the 
National Education Association,” History Teacher’s Magazine, VIII (January, 1917), 
4-25. 

2 Arthur W. Dunn, ‘“‘The Social Studies in Secondary Education,” Bureau of Edu- 
cation Bulletin No. 28, 1916. Pp. 63. 
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II. COMMENT ON RECENT EDUCATIONAL WRITINGS 


t. Not less than ten pedagogical manuals dealing particularly 
with arithmetic have appeared in recent years... Dr. Klapper’s 
book? appeals to the writer as deserving of much more than passing 
notice. 

The distinctive purpose of the book is ‘‘to evolve a plan of 
teaching which is based on approved psychology of number, which 
incorporates the lessons of contemporary research in methodology 
and which has stood the final test of experience.”” The book is a 
manual of methods of teaching arithmetic. 

The values of the teaching of the subject are given a brief treat- 
ment of 12 pages, one-half of which deals with disciplinary values 
and the mooted question of the transfer of training. In this con- 
nection it is to be observed that the author’s choice of terms is 
somewhat unfortunate. For example, on p. 2 he contrasts “prac- 
tical values”’ with “traditional values,” and “cultural values”’ are 
distinguished from ‘disciplinary values,”’ which are very commonly 
treated synonymously so far as arithmetic is concerned. The value 
of the work could have been enhanced by a brief historical sketch 
of the development and teaching of arithmetic, thus giving teachers 
and supervisors a better perspective, a ‘‘mountain-top”’ view of the 
field. A tendency has been noted to take quotations out of their 
setting. For example, we may note the use made of two quotations 
from Dr. Young in the first chapter, particularly the first one on 
p. 4, which is used as asserting the disciplinary values of arithmetic, 
whereas its author does not so use it. The second quotation (p. 6) 
is taken out of its setting and is likely to be misleading as to the 
stress laid upon it originally by its author. 

The conclusion of this first chapter, “A course of study in arith- 
metic, selected and organized with the utilitarian aim in view, can 
be so taught that all other values are attained in their fullest 
measure,” will scarcely meet with opposition today. 

* This review was contributed by Mr. Charles C. Root, graduate student in edu- 
cation, University of Chicago. 


2 The Teaching of Arithmetic. By Paul Klapper. D. Appleton & Co., 1916. 
Pp. 387: 
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A good discussion of the different modes of developing a course of 
study is given. Significant topics which come in for treatment in 
this connection are: “Maximum and Minimum Courses,”’ “‘Omis- 
sions from Traditional Course,” and “‘Algebra and Geometry in the 
Elementary Course.’ The last named could well have received 
more attention than is accorded it. This chapter will be found 
useful by superintendents, principals, and supervisors. 

The two chapters on “General Principles’? and the one on 
“Organization of a Recitation”’ cannot fail to be very helpful to 
teachers in service as well as those in training. Besides a discussion 
of methods of teaching arithmetic, which are usually included, such 
topics as humanizing arithmetic, motivation, objective teaching, 
habits, drill, speed and accuracy, oral arithmetic, and home work 
are thoroughly treated. The introduction of the term “‘algorism”’ 
certainly adds nothing to the value of the book from the point of 
view of teachers in service. Some suggestions and illustrations of 
lesson plans would have proved beneficial. 

Two hundred pages, more than half the book, are given to a 
discussion of the teaching of the number concept, fundamental 
operations, common and decimal fractions, percentage, and arith- 
metical applications. These pages abound in methods, illustra- 
tions, and devices which are psychologically and pedagogically 
sound. The reviewer heartily approves the emphasis placed upon 
longitudinal correlation, such as the relation of subtraction to addi- 
tion on p. 170. These chapters will fill a long-felt need of many 
earnest teachers who are desirous of improving their classroom 
work in arithmetic. Exception is here registered to the use of the 
term ‘‘quotition”’ (p. 202) to designate the form of division repre- 
sented by dividing 16 cents among children giving each child 2 
cents. Why not call it ““measuring,”’ as we always have done, if 
it must be named? The emphasis on “short cuts” (pp. 209 ff.) is 
commendable, although some of those suggested might better be 


‘ 


omitted, for example, the multiplication by 375 and by 625 and 750. 
The suggestion for the teaching of statistical elements marks the 
book as “up to the minute,’’ and it is to be hoped that this idea 
will receive wide acceptance. 
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The last point to be noted is the prominence given to the scien- 
tific measuring of the results of instruction. It is deserving of even 
more space, but this is the only work that treats this subject at all. 
The author admits that it is not a complete treatment. The need 
for scientific tests and standards is clearly pointed out. A bird’s- 
eye view of the development of the movement is also given, the 
works of Rice, Stone, and Courtis appearing in chronological order. 
The Courtis tests and standards are pronounced the most scientific 
and are reproduced, Series A in the text and Series B in the appen- 
dix. Good descriptions and critical comments accompany them. 
The kinds of questions answered by tests and their uses as aids in 
constructive supervision and administration are clearly indicated. 
Dr. Klapper very properly points out the danger of formal tests 
leading to routine work and emphasizes the use of standards merely 
as tentative norms to measure progress. Their importance as a 
means of diagnosing individual cases is also indicated. 

There is really no need for reprinting the Rice and Stone tests. 
Neither are critically evaluated, and hence there is danger of 
teachers using them when there would be no value in so doing. 
Neither have been standardized from the standpoint of establishing 
norms. Furthermore, the relative difficulty of the problems in 
Rice’s tests have not been determined. Stone’s tests are for 6 A 
grade only. No mention is made of the Cleveland spiral tests. 
Only bare mention is made of the Courtis practice tests (p. 16). 
They deserve more, and the Thompson and Studebaker practice 
material should also have been mentioned unless the latter may 
have appeared too late. 

2. Professor Betts has published a book that will be very help- 
ful to elementary teachers. We have had many books on general 
and special method for the elementary school. We have had no 
book, however, which has attempted to systematize the recent 
quantitative work that has been done in connection with the ele- 
mentary subjects and which has worked the results into a statement 


t Class Room Method and Management. By George Herbert Betts. Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1917. Pp. 386. 
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of general principles of education. The title of the book is in part 
misleading. It is really a rather systematic treatise on the prin- 
ciples of education and general principles of method in teaching, 
together with a.statement of method applied specifically to each 
of the common branches. 

For example, Part I, which is devoted to a discussion of general 


“ 


method, makes use of what Professor Betts calls the ‘four cardinal 
elements which comprise method.”’ These to him are (1) the deter- 
mination of aim, (2) the selection of material, (3) the organization 
of subject-matter for instruction, (4) presentation or the technique 
of instruction. He states the outcomes of instruction in the ele- 
mentary subjects as (1) fruitful knowledge, (2) right attitudes, 
(3) applied skills. The book exhibits a clear recognition of the 
need for specific statements of the problem of teaching the particular 
subjects in the course of study. His chapters on “Training to 
Right Attitudes,” the development of the ‘Knowledge Side of 
Education,” and “ Developing Skills”? will be very stimulating to 
the young teacher and should tend to orient her in connection 
with her classroom problem. 

In Part II he discusses method in teaching, applied specifically 
to reading, spelling, language, arithmetic, geography, history, 
civics, physiology and hygiene, agriculture, and home economics. 
In each case he makes use of his four cardinal elements of method 
and tries to summarize the conclusion from the recent scientific 
work in learning and teaching in each of the elementary subjects. 
In spelling this has been done rather well. He states the aims for 
spelling instruction in terms of knowledge required and skills to be 
attained, and makes use of the investigations made by Ayres, Jones, 
and Cook and O’Shea. His discussion of the teaching of spelling 
ought to be very helpful. His treatment of reading from the stand- 
point of the “quantitative movement” is quite inadequate. With- 
out making a thorough statement of the use of testing material, 
and without critical comment, he merely quotes Kelly’s Kansas 
Silent Reading Test. One feels that his discussion of reading should 
have made detailed use of the testing work and experimental teach- 
ing that has been reported. The author has not taken advantage 
of available scientific material in the chapter on the teaching of 
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arithmetic. A very considerable body of factual and experimental 
material is now available on this subject and might well have been 
used more definitely. The measuring movement, although rela- 
tively young, has already made a definite contribution to the 
standardization of the content of the course of study in particular 
subjects, and has made available material which should result in 
definite suggestions to teachers of the elementary subjects. We 
are certainly ready now for statements of definite experimental 
problems of teaching the elementary subjects in such books as this. 
More of this kind of statement would have been desirable in this 
particular book. 

We should summarize the situation by saying that this is a book 
which will be of definite value to prospective teachers of the ele- 
mentary subjects or teachers who wish to keep abreast of current 
modes of thinking about school problems. 

3. One of the most outstanding needs in determining and cor- 
recting juvenile delinquencies as well as in the classification and 
grading of school children is adequate means for the training of 
those who are to give diagnostic mental tests. Professor Melville 
has written a manual’ which is aimed primarily at satisfying this 
need. It is addressed particularly to those who make examinations 
of children in the work of co-operating with larger or more intensive 
educational and medical efforts. It is a carefully evolved manual 
of procedure developed out of a series of experimental investigations 
of mentality testing which have been conducted by the writer in 
connection with mental surveys in public schools in New York, 
Princeton, and Philadelphia. The writer’s investigations have 
revealed the need of standardizing each detail of procedure in test- 
ing juvenile mentality. Part I of the manual presents a discursive 
statement of necessary procedure in gathering and analyzing the 
data. In addition to a very clear statement of general principles, 
specifically worked-out directions are given to examiners. Stand- 
ard record forms and general rules concerning repetition of tests, 
collection, and use of test materials are given. 

* Standard Method of Testing Juvenile Mentality, A Uniform Procedure and 


Analysis. By Norbert J. Melville. With an Introduction by William Healy. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1917. Pp. xi+140. 
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The writer’s methods make use of the final revision, 1911, of 
the Binet-Simon scale. The original tests with the recent modifi- 
cations are presented in form well adapted for use by the examiner. 
Each plate is accompanied by detailed notes commenting on the 
practice of other investigators and making suggestions for scoring 
which should be of immediate help to the examiner. Outstanding 
in the whole discussion is an attempt to standardize, to make uni- 
form, the whole procedure of Binet testing. 

The standard method developed by the writer of this manual 
is well characterized as “‘provisional.’’ We should note, however, 
that at the same time it is the outcome of more detailed research 
and gives more adequate attention to details of mental testing than 
does any such manual which we have yet seen. 


4. Professor Davis’ Public Secondary Education’ is a brief his- 
torical sketch of secondary education with special reference to sec- 
ondary education in the state of Michigan. The first two chapters 
contain a short statement of the development of the colonial Latin 
school and of the early American academy in the so-called Middle 
Period, largely abstracted from Brown’s The Making of Our Middle 
Schools. One is impressed with the fact that, in order to get a 
background for the detailed story of secondary education in 
Michigan, Professor Davis has felt obliged to condense an already 
available and almost classic discussion of the development of our 
secondary schools. The hurried reader, however, will find in these 
preliminary chapters a clear, fairly concise, and interestingly writ- 
ten background story which will orient him in his consideration of 
the problem of secondary education in Michigan. Chapters ili 
and iv likewise can hardly be said to have involved original his- 
torical research. They describe the development of the early 
Northwest with special reference to the stages of development of 
secondary education in this region and the history of early Michigan. 
Methods by which education was supported and developed in 
the early days are discussed. Chapters v—ix inclusive—about half 

* Public Secondary Education. By Calvin Olin Davis. Chicago: Rand McNally 
& Co., 1917. Cloth. Pp. xiii+270. 
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the book—represent Professor Davis’ more detailed research into the 
development of secondary education within the state of Michigan. 
He aims to exemplify in this book the current pedagogical theory 
that ‘‘believes pretty thoroughly in the study of a few type forms 
in order to derive a general knowledge of the entire related field. 
.... In studying the history of public secondary education in 
Michigan one is, therefore, studying the general history of public 
secondary education in the entire United States. The system of 
Michigan is buta type. The systems of the other states differ from 
it in details, but not strikingly in fundamental principles and char- 
acteristics. The study is in fact a study of public secondary educa- 
tion in America viewed through the lenses of Michigan’s history 
and Michigan’s current practices.”” Chapter ix takes up the stages 
in the development of the high school during the “ High-School 
Era,’ 1860-1900. The trend of education downward from the 
university and the influence of the state university in the develop- 
ment of the high-school course of study are shown. There is no 
attempt to bring the story down to date, contemporary tendencies 
being left to another book to be published later. 


5. The writer of a successful school book on Money should have 
had contact with actual business conditions, actual classroom prob- 
lems in the elementary and secondary school, schoolboy and school- 
girl nature, and actual commercial conditions from the educational 
standpoint. Mr. Hayward" of the Washington Irving High School, 
New York, is eminently well fitted to write the book that he has 
recently published. It is a book intended for the upper grades of 
the elementary school or the lower grades of the high school. It 
would make a most desirable textbook for junior high-school com- 
mercial courses. The author has been head of the commercial 
department of a large city high school, has had business experience 
of several years, has conducted a private business school, and has 
been editor of the Efficiency Society Journal. He has written into 
this book the practical outcome of his experience in contact with 


™ Money, What It Is and How to Use It. By William R. Hayward. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1917. Pp. xi+162. 
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these different kinds of groups. As the writer of the introduction 
of this book has said— 

In intermediate classes and in the early years of the high school this book 
will lead the pupils to grasp the motive of the whole commercial course. It 
will present the economic basis for the intelligent study of history and current 
events, it will give the classes in English a reading text of inspiring style and 
practical content. In prevocational classes and continuation schools it will 
link the school with the job. 


The book is more than a book on Money, What It Is and How 
to Uselt. It takes up, ina style suited to the pupils of intermediate 
grades, problems of banking, stocks and bonds (partnerships, joint- 
stock companies, corporations, etc.), problems of stock specula- 
tion, principles of exchange and clearing-houses, practical monetary 
problems in which the home is intimately concerned, principles of 
travelers’ checks, letters of credit, etc., and accepted methods in 
buying, selling, paying for, and delivering goods. The book will 
appeal to teachers of this subject in the intermediate school, not 
only for its content and splendid organization, but more especially 
for the clear way in which the material is presented. 


6. Students of engineering and the physical sciences have long 
needed a compact handbook of the established propositions of 
physical science. Under the title Laws of Physical Science 
Dr. Northrup’ has prepared just such a handbook. Organizing the 
material in the categories, (I) ‘“‘ Mechanics,” (II) ‘‘ Hydrostatics, 
Hydrodynamics and Capillarity,” (III) “Sound,” (IV) “Heat and 
Physical Chemistry,” (V) ‘Electricity and Magnetism,” and 
(VI) “Light,” the writer has brought together the established laws 
and principles of these sciences. The book should appeal to that 
particular group of undergraduate and advanced students who 
desire a complete reference book giving the laws which have been 
established in each of the sciences, the corresponding formulae, and 
a brief description of the meaning of the symbols used. ‘The book 
does not pretend in any way to present a systematic scheme of 
thinking in the physical sciences. It is, as its title suggests, merely 
a reference book. 





* Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1917. Cloth, $2.00. 
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The reader is impressed with the fact that no consistent prin- 
ciple of organizing these laws and formulae has been followed out 
in the construction of the book. Each law or proposition is pre- 
sented under a definite heading or title. For example, Newton’s 
three laws of motion appear under the captions “‘ Newton’s First 
Law of Motion,” “‘Newton’s Second Law of Motion,” etc. Other 
illustrations of the titles used may be given as follows: the law of 
falling bodies, descent on an inclined plane, general mechanical 
principle, composition by parallelogram rule, velocity of sound in 
air, expansion of bodies with heat, etc. Each law is followed by 
one and in some cases by several references to easily accessible 
textbooks, standard treatises, etc., where detailed and systematic 
treatment is given of these propositions. This is not the least 
important contribution of the book. 


Ill. CURRENT EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
GENERAL EDUCATIONAL THEORY AND PRACTICE 


BEALL, RacHet H. (Compiler). Schoolroom Decoration. A list of references. 
The New York Public Library, 1917. Paper. Pp. 6. 

BOURNE, RANDOLPH. Education and Living. New York: Century Co., 1917. 
Cloth. Pp. x+236. $1.25. 

CLOPPER, Epwarp N. Farmwork and Schools in Kentucky. Photos by 
Lewis W. Hine. Published by National Child Labor Committee, New 
York City, March 1917. Pamphlet 274. Paper. Pp. 30. 

Hucues, James L. Training the Children. New York: A. S. Barnes Co., 
1917. Cloth. Pp. 148. 

A stimulating, inspiring, constructive series of essays. 

Nebraska Educational Bulletin. Special Edition. Vol. II, December, 1916, 
No. 3. “Courses of Study in Hygiene and Sanitation.”” Paper. Pp. 44. 

STRONG, Epwarp K., Jr. Effects of Hookworm Disease on the Mental and 
Physical Development of Children. International Health Commission 
Publication No. 3. New York: Rockefeller Foundation, 1916. Pp. 121. 

WILKINSON, WILLIAM ALBERT. Rural School Management. Boston: Silver, 
Burdett & Co., 1917. Cloth. Pp. xiii++-420. 

Witson, Mattuew HALE. An Inductive Study of Standards of Right. Boston: 
Richard G. Badger, 1916. Cloth. Pp. 321. $1.50. ; 

A detailed view of the main activities of society with application of the moral 
principles which guide to correct conduct. Social, ethical, and vocational guidance. 
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TEXTS AND SUPPLEMENTARY BOOKS 
I. FOR THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

BAKER, FRANKLIN T., and THORNDIKE, ASHLEY H. Everyday Classics. 
New York: Macmillan, 1917. Illustrated. Cloth. 12mo. Third Reader, 
pp. 272, $0.48; Fourth Reader, pp. 352, $0.56; Fifth Reader, pp. 384, 
$0.60; Sixth Reader, pp. 416, $0.65. 

Constructed on the principle that there is a considerable body of good literature 
known to all people who know books, and simple enough to be understood and enjoyed 
by children. 

Barnes, A. S. Co. Teachers’ Manual. The Method Used in the New Barnes 
Readers. Primer and Book One—First Year. New York, 1916. Paper. 
Pp. 46. 

GARRETT, LAaurA B. Study of Animal Families in Schools. New York: 
Bureau of Educational Experiments, Bulletin No. 2, 1917. Pp. to. 
$o. 10. 

How the love of children for animal pets—a need of childhood—was made the 
basis of mental development. 

HAAREN, JOHN H. Natural Free-Hand Writing Based on Muscular Movement 
Exercises. Manuals 1, 2, 3, 4,5,6. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. Paper. 
Emphasis on rapidity and rhythm. Each manual contains a graduated series of 

exercises with directions, and No. 1 discusses “‘position”’ and teaching devices. 

KELLER, HELEN. The Story of My Life. (The Riverside Literature Series.) 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1904. Cloth. 1@mo. Pp. 140. $0.44 net. 
Simple, direct, encouraging, inspiring. 

Marten, Witi1AM S. Manual Training—Play Problems. With working 
drawings and illustrations of several hundred various problems. New 
York: Macmillan, 1917. Cloth. 8vo. Pp. 147. $1.25. 

Problems have practical bearing. 

McCates, WALTER Fiavius. Happy. The Life of a Bee. Illustrations and 
Decorations by CLEMENT B. Davis. New York: Harpers, 1917. Cloth. 
Pp. 119. $0.75. 

New York, Bureau of Educational Experiments, 1917. Playthings. Bulletin 
No. 1. Pp.15. Paper. Illustrated. $0.10. 

A stimulating contribution to the value of play in physical and mental growth. 
Perxotro, Eustace M. Ten Boys’ Farces. With an Introduction on im- 

promptu dramatics. Boston: Walter H. Baker & Co., 1916. Paper. 

Pp. 107. $0.25. 

Perkrys, Lucy Fitrcu. The Cave Twins. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1916. Illustrated. Cloth. 12mo. Pp. 165. $0.56. 

For fourth or fifth grade. Supplementary reading, dramatization, and construc- 
tive work. 
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Perry, L. Day. Seat Weaving. Peoria, Ill.: Manual Arts Press, 1917. 
Cloth. Illustrated. Pp. 84. $1.00. 
Contains methods and suggestions for the use of a variety of materials. 
Towers, WALTER KELLOGG. Masters of Space. New York: Harpers, 1917. 
Cloth. Illustrated. Pp. 301. $1.25. 
How Morse, Thomson, Bell, and Marconi made talking possible. 
Van DeuseN, CLInton S. Demonstrations in Woodwork. Peoria, IIl.: 
Manual Arts Press. Sets 1, 2,3. Cloth. $1.15. 
For both boys and girls, commencing with sixth grade, where elaborate equip- 
ments and special teachers are not furnished. Close relation to rural schools. 


II. FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL 


ARMAND, Emma C. Grammaire élementaire. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 
1917. Cloth. Pp. viiit-111. $0.60. 

Simple in style, written in French supplemented by copious exercises. 

EspINosA, AURELIO M. Elementary Spanish Reader. Chicago: Benjamin H. 
Sanborn & Co., 1916. Cloth. Pp. ix+208. $0.90. 

Simple, idiomatic, practical readings to accompany the introductory lessons in 

Spanish. 

HeEssteR, JoHN C. The First Year of Science. Chicago: Benja ‘n H. 
Sanborn & Co., 1916. Cloth. Pp. xiii+484, Laboratory Exercises. 
Pp. ix+118. With Manual, pp. 626, $1.45; without Manual, pp. 408, 

$1.25; Manual, pp. 128, $0.65. 

House, RALPH E., and Bascock, EARLE B. Tvois Contes de Theuriet. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1917. Cloth. Pp. viii+185. 

Morris, JOHN E. Europe in the Nineteenth Century (1815-1878). Cambridge: 
University Press, 1916. 12mo. Pp. 278. 2s. 6d. 

OpDYCKE, JOHN B. Working Composition. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 
1917. Cloth. Illustrated. xili+337. $1.28. 

Aims to link up English composition with work and all other sorts of human 
experience; the basis is life-needs. 

SHERIDAN, R. BrinstEY. The School for Scandal. Collated and edited by 
Hanson Hart WEBSTER. (The Riverside Literature Series.)) Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1917. Cloth. Pp. liiit145. $0.55 net. 

STEMPEL, Guipo H. (Editor). A Book of Ballads Old and New. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1917. Cloth. Pp. xxxviii+329. 

A good selection of old, American, and new ballads. 

STONE, JOHN C., and Mixuis, James F. Plane and Solid Geometry. Chicago: 
Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co., 1916. Cloth. Pp. x+448. 

A revision of the text published in 1910. 

Tatpot, L. RaymMonp. French Composition. Chicago: Benjamin H. San- 
born & Co., r915. Cloth. Pp. x+145. 

Exercises in English to be translated into French. English-French vocabulary. 
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WHITNEY, Marian P., and StRoEBE, Lian L. A Brief Course in German. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. Cloth. Pp. ix+199. 
Based on use of the verb and the phrase according to the direct method. Has 
demonstrated its worth in Vassar and in several high schools. 


PUBLICATIONS OF UNITED STATES BUREAU OF EDUCATION 

ANDREWS, BENJAMIN F. (Compiler). Registration and Student Records for 
Smaller Colleges. Department of the Interior, Bureau of Education, 
Bulletin No. 33, 1916. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1916. 
Pp. 67. 

Cook, KATHERINE M., and Monanan, A. C. Rural School Supervision. 
Department of the Interior, Bureau of Education, Bulletin No. 48, 1916. 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 1916. Pp. 63. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Bacon, CorInNE (Compiler). Children’s Catalog of Thirty-five Hundred 
Books. New York: The H. W. Wilson Co., 1917. Cloth. Pp. 527. 
Extended notice later. 
CorcoraAN, Rev. T. State Policy in Irish Education. New York: Longmans, 


Green, & Co., 1916. Cloth. 8vo. Pp. 235. $2.00. 


CraBB, GEORGE. Crabb’s English Synonymes. New York: Harpers, 1917. 
With an Introduction by Joun H. Fintey, LL.D., Commissioner of 


Education, State of New York. Cloth. Pp. 769. $r.25. 
Extended notice later. 

StTaHL, JoHn M. Just Stories. Chicago: M. A. Donohue & Co., 1916. 
Paper. Pp. 156. Paper bound, $0.25; cloth bound, blue and gold, 
$0.50, postpaid. 

Study of Educational Conditions in Mexico and an Appeal for an Independent 
College, A. Cincinnati: Published for the Committee, 1916. Paper. 

Pp. 93. 





